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Master Technicians Service Conference—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


“Professor” Tech has 62,000 students! 


That figure on the screen is “Tech,” 
the star of a unique talking film — one 
of a series teaching automotive service 
men the newest and most efficient ways 
of caring for Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler cars, and Dodge trucks. 


These films have been used regu- 
larly for nearly three years by Chrysler 
Corporation dealers throughout the 
country. First they explain the latest 
methods of “diagnosis”— for speedy, 
economical service work depends on 
knowing exactly where to begin. Then 
the latest factory-approved methods 
of making adjustments and repairs 
are shown, as if a factory “car clinic” 
were in town. 


PRACTICAL 


After the show, the same work is 
demonstrated on an actual car. Then 
the automotive service men do the job 
themselves — learning new skills that 
mean better, money-saving service 
work for you. 


More than 62,000 Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler automotive serv- 
ice men are taking this course — post- 
graduate technicians, ready to help 
owners get all the long life and enjoy- 
able driving built into our cars. 


This great training program is 
another example of the way practical, 
creative imagination works at Chrysler 
Corporation -to make our cars serve 
you better. It’s an important reason 


why owners enjoy such year-after-year 
satisfaction with their Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars. 


Want to keep your car running its best? Specially 
trained service men are ready to help you at 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers in 
every part of the country. Their skills can save you 
time and money on adjustments or repairs. 
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Go into any store and say that 
to a salesman, and it usually 
makes his job much easier—lets 
him reach right away for the 
product with the highest price. 

That’s because quality and 
price do run fairly parallel for 
most things you buy. 

But when it comes to securi- 
ties, “the best” is a much bigger 
problem. 

Because you just can’t judge 
any security by the price tag 
alone, and “the best” stocks for 
any objective usually come in all 
shapes and sizes. 

Whether you invest for safety, 
for liberal income, or for price 
appreciation, there’s an extremely 
wide range of stocks and prices 
for you to select from. And very 
often a stock selling for $30 a 
share can offer you the same in- 
vestment values as one selling for 
twice as much—or more. 

So next time you come shop- 
ping at Merrill Lynch for securi- 
ties, remember: The best always 
depends on your present posi- 
tion, your available funds, what 
you want most in a stock. We 
can probably show you several 
that suit your purpose. 

Unless, of course, by “best” you 
mean service. When it comes to 
that, we'll see that you get our 
best. You won’t have to ask. 


Department SE-67 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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NOW MORE THAN 200,000 BELL TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE AMONG THE 970,000 OWNERS OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


A Business Democracy — The telephone 
business is an outstanding example of a 
business democracy. Nearly everybody uses 
the telephone. More than 550,000 men and 
women operate the business. And 970,000 
people own it. 


Big Gain in Employee Stockholders—A bout 
one American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stockholder in every five is a tele- 
phone employee. These 200,000 men and 
women think enough of the business to in- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


vest their savings in it. In the next year or 
so, many thousands of other employees will 
complete payments on stock under the 
Employee Stock Plan. 


Good for Telephone Users — It’s the invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of small 
stockholders in all walks of life in every 
section of the country—all put together— 
that provide the dollars that build, improve 
and expand the best telephone system in the 
world for you to use at low cost. 
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About one family in every fifty in the United States now owns A. T. & T. stock. 


No other stock is so widely owned by so many people. 
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Commodity Prices Are 


A Stock Market Factor 


Rising commodity quotations are theoretically bullish 


for stocks; but a sharp advance sometimes exerts just 


the opposite influence. Here are some of the reasons 


Mi?” of the most orthodox and 
widely held assumptions re- 
garding stock market behavior appear 
ty» have lost their validity in recent 
years. Heretofore, historically high 
prices have always been accompanied 
by high price-earnings ratios and low 
yields, but this is not the case today. 
\ change in the major stock market 
trend is supposed to precede a similar 
change in the trend of business activ- 
ity, but from mid-1946 to mid-1949 
the two moved in opposite directions. 
Never before has the market so point- 
edly ignored such a pronounced and 
long-continued improvement in earn- 
ings and dividends. 

But while basic market assump- 
tions appear to have been challenged, 
they cannot be discarded. In the long 
run, stock prices must necessarily be 
based on earnings and dividends since 
there is no other standard available. 
The rate at which these are capital- 
ized in the market may temporarily be 
excessively optimistic, as in 1929, or 
excessively pessimistic, as in 1932, but 
such conditions cannot prevail indefi- 
ntely. On the other hand, inves- 
tors and speculators appear to be 
looking further ahead than in past 
years; whereas prices may formerly 
have reflected the outlook for earn- 
ings over the succeeding six months, 
they are now (apparently) based on 
the general expectations of what cor- 
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porate earnings will be several years 
from now. 

This is by no means an entirely 
new phenomenon except with respect 
to the lengths to which it has been 
carried. At various times in the past, 
investors have raised their sights be- 
yond the immediate outlook and in 
consequence the market has reacted to 
near term favorable or unfavorable 
factors in a manner diametrically op- 
posite to that which might have been 
anticipated. For instance, a sharp 
rise in commodity prices has some- 
times exerted a pronounced bearish 
effect on stock prices. 


Inventory Profits 


This seems illogical, Advancing 
commodity quotations not only imply 
a continued high level of business ac- 
tivity, but they more or less auto- 
matically result in the accumulation 
of inventory profits which swell re- 
ported earnings. True, such profits 
are illusory and are likely to be suc- 
ceeded by inventory when 
prices again turn downward, but 
many investors are not aware of this 
fact and take the resulting inflated 
earnings figures at face value. In- 
ventory profits of all corporations 
combined are estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce at $5.2 billion 
for 1946, $5.8 billion for 1947 and $2 
billion for 1948; this $13 billion total 


losses 


amounted to almost a fourth of re- 
ported earnings for the three years. 

There have been few instances of 
declining stock prices accompaaying 
a slow, steady and long-coutinued 
climb in commodities, but on various 
occasions a sharp spurt in the com- 
modity markets has been interpreted 
unfavorably by stock traders. A num- 
ber of reasons can be cited for this 
behavior. Certain industrial groups, 
notably the railroads and electric util- 
ities whose rates are fixed and can be 
revised upward only after consider- 
able delay, are affected adversely by 
rising commodity prices. When price 
advances seriously affect the cost of 
living, there is certain to be political 
agitation to hold prices down, and as 
a practical matter measures of this 
type, if adopted, invariably act to 
squeeze profit margins since finished 
products are always controlled more 
rigidly than are raw materials. 

Furthermore, rising living costs 
furnish an excuse for wage increase 
demands which also have the effect of 
squeezing profit margins. Perhaps 
the most important factor causing in- 
vestors to take a dim view of sharply 
advancing commodity quotations 1s 
their realization that such a condition 
is unhealthy and is likely to be fol- 
lowed by a move in the opposite di- 
rection. When prices are rising, con- 
sumers and business enterprises at- 
tempt to build up their holdings of 
goods to protect themselves against 
further increases, and in the past this 
has often led to excessive inventories 
and a subsequent letdown in demand, 
accompanied by lower prices. 

At the present time we have a defi- 
nitely unhealthy situation in commod- 
ity prices. Moody’s spot index rose 
from 356.0 April 3 to 395.4 at the 
time of the invasion of Korea, and 
has since accelerated its advance, 
reaching the all-time high of 473.5 
August 29. The railroads and _ utili- 





ties will feel the effects of higher costs 
due to this influence; price control 
seems inevitable ; and organized labor 
is demanding, and obtaining, very 
substantial wage increases. The 
fourth possible adverse sequel to run- 





away commodity prices—an excessive 
accumulation of inventories—is un- 
likely, for whatever the price level or 
the apparent future price trend, de- 
mand is slated to remain high and 
the main complaint of businessmen 


Good Earnings Ahead For Southern Pacific 


Revenues and profits are running well ahead of 1949 


levels. Military traffic will become more important. 


Dividend could easily be raised from present $5 rate 


Ver few railroad enterprises have 
shown more substantial improve- 
ment within the past decade than 
Southern Pacific. This is fortunate 
for the company’s stockholders, for 
its position before the war was badly 
in need of improvement. Although it 
incurred losses only in 1932, 1933 
and 1938, its finances were far from 
impressive; funded debt was huge 
and in addition it owed money to 
banks and the RFC, while working 
capital at one time fell to only 
$251,000. 

But with earnings increasing dur- 
ing the war and dividends held to ex- 
tremely modest sums, the road was 
able to pay off all its floating debt, 
make a large dent in its funded obli- 
gations, spend considerable amounts 
on new rolling stock, and still build 
up its working capital. Its better 
credit standing enabled it to carry 
out refunding operations on advan- 
tageous terms, still further reducing 
the burden of interest charges. Heavy 
maintenance outlays and economies 
from operation of more modern cars 
and locomotives have improved op- 
erating efficiency, and today So Pac 
can afford to face the future with 
confidence. 

The marked downtrend in debt and 
fixed charges has been reversed with- 
in the past several years, but in a 
good cause. Most of the added capi- 
tal has been used directly or indirect- 
ly to expand and modernize equip- 
ment. Last month, it was announced 
that the road will increase its outlays 
for new rolling stock to over $307 
million by buying or building 5,000 
more freight cars and 46 new diesel 
locomotives, delivery on both items to 
start during the first half of 1951. 
This will make a total of 28,630 


4 


freight cars and 350 diesels acquired 
since the end of World War II. 

Southern Pacific has been in the 
forefront of the industry-wide move 
to replace steam locomotives with 
diesels. It is the management’s in- 
tention to continue this policy ag- 
gressively, with the objective of re- 
placing most of the company’s steam 
units with diesels by 1960, retaining 
only the newest and most efficient of 
the older type. Very favorable re- 
sults have already been achieved by 
this means; even last year it was es- 
timated that the dieselization program 
had brought about operating econo- 
mies of some $26 million annually, 
and the savings will increase as the 
program is pursued further. 

The road’s location and the nature 
of its traffic provide it with many im- 
portant advantages. The eight states 
it serves have increased their popula- 





Southern Pacific 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- Price Range— 


(Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929... $311.0 $12.74 $6.00 157%4-105 
1932... 142.6 D1.53 100 37%- 6% 
1937... 225.0 0.20 None 65%- 17 
1938... 200.1 D181 None 22%- 9% 
1939... 217.6 163 None 21%- 10% 
1940... 231.9 2.47 None 153%- 6% 
1941... 2978 920 None 14%- 8 
1942... 472.7 21.28 100 18%- 10 
1943... 597.4 15.47 200 30%- 15% 
1944... 628.2 9.73 2.50 43%- 23% 
1945... 590.3 877 325 62 - 38% 
1946... 4848 670 4.00 70 - 38% 
1947... 529.0 886 400 50%- 34% 
1948... 587.5 10.26 450  623%%- 43% 
1949... 537.5 8.07 500 51 - 32% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1949... $260.3 $2.72 ice wae 0 
1950... 266.1 4.33 a$3.75 b62%4- 49 





a—Paid or declared to September 6. b—To 
September 6. D—Deficit. 


with respect to inventories will be 
that they are inadequate. Thus, there 
seems little reason for investors to 
regard the current spurt in commod- 
ity prices as a major market factor, 
either bullish or bearish. 


tion by 34 per cent since 1940, com- 
pared with a gain of 9.5 per cent for 
the other 40 states. Southern Pacific 
originates a larger than average share 
of the tonnage it carries, and the long 
hauls characteristic of its territory 
mean large revenue per ton. Less- 
than-carload traffic—the category 
most vulnerable to truck competition 
—is negligible, and passenger busi- 
ness accounted for only nine per cent 
of 1949 revenues. The growth in 
population and industrialization in its 
territory have enabled the road to 
outstrip other Class I carriers from 
the standpoint of gains in tonnage and 
revenues. 


Important Tonnage 


Among the individual freight classi- 
fications most important to Southern 
Pacific are lumber, steel and automo- 
biles—all booming at present, with 
the first two scheduled to continue at 
high levels of production. In addi- 
tion, the road is obtaining a greater 
volume of military traffic, and this, 
too, will grow, as it did during the 
last war. The elimination of land 
grant rates will permit larger earn- 
ings on such traffic, and it should 
more than offset any potential loss 
in volume from automobile freight 
due to material shortages. 

For many years, the substantial in- 
vestment in St. Louis Southwestern 
produced no income, for this carrier 
was in bankruptcy from 1935 until 
1947, but in the latter year all princi- 
pal and interest defaults were cured. 
Dividends were resumed on the pre- 
ferred and common in 1948, amount- 
ing to $5 a share on each issue in 
that year, in 1949 and in 1950. This 
new source of income has been worth 
40 cents a share annually, after taxes, 
to Southern Pacific stockholders. 
The “Cotton Belt’ also possesses 
favorably defined long term pros- 
pects, and thus the parent road can 
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Westinghouse Electric 


Ithough the electric utilities have 
been spending record sums for 
new equipment in recent years, esti- 
mates of expenditures in the next 
several years are being revised up- 
ward. From 1945 to 1950, the utility 
industry spent about $7 billion in ex- 
panding its system. Three billion 
more is now slated to be spent this 
year and next and $4.5 billion more 
through 1953, This represents a de- 
cided change of view within utility 
circles since a sharp decline in plant 
construction had been foreseen. 
Greater industrial demand is re- 
sponsible for the new _ blue-prints 
now mapped. American Gas & Elec- 
tric plans to add 950,000 kilowatts 
of new capacity by the summer 
of 1953, Consumers Power Company 
350,000 kilowatts, Pacific Gas & 
Electric 300,000, Detroit Edison 250,- 
000, Consolidated Edison of New 
York and Niagara Mohawk Power 
160,000 each. Cleveland Illuminating 
Company is planning a giant new 
plant, and many more millions will 
be spent by Philadelphia Electric, 
Southern California Edison, Illinois 
Power, Union Electric Company of 
Missouri and others. Underlying 
these plans is an estimated 17 per 
cent greater production by the five 
Major power consuming industries— 
steel, paper, non-ferrous metals, 
chemicals, and petroleum and coal 
products—by 1955 compared with 
this year. It is further expected that 
the group will show a gain of 38 per 
cent by 1960 with continued growth 
beyond that. Industrial use of elec- 
tricity in the first half of this year 
is estimated at 65 billion kwh against 
61 billion a year earlier. 
More business for manufacturers 
of electrical equipment, many of 
Which had smaller volume in 1949 
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compared with 1948, is consequently 


Many Beneficiaries 


Of Utility Expansion 


Companies will be called upon for billions worth 


of generators, power cables, plant and other equip- 


in view not only through this year 
but over the longer term. Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, manu- 
facturer of both steam and hydro- 
electric generating equipment, has a 
40 per cent greater backlog of orders 
at its South Philadelphia turbine 
plant than at the first of this year. 
General Electric is converting 250,- 
000 square feet of space at the Sche- 
nectady Works for large-scale output 
of gas turbines while increased or- 
ders for electrical controls have 
prompted a $500,000 expansion by 
Square D. Blaw-Knox, which sup- 
plies transmission towers, high pres- 
sure piping systems and other equip- 
ment, reported a gain of 32 per cent 
in its June 30 backlog compared with 
that of December 31, much of it at- 
tributable to utility company orders. 

The varied list of companies which 
supply all manner of products for the 
utility industry includes those classi- 
fied as electrical equipment makers 
(General Electric, McGraw Electric, 
Square D, Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment, and Westinghouse), metal 
fabricators (Anaconda Wire & Cable, 
Copperweld Steel, General Cable and 
Rome Cable), and manufacturers of 
diversified lines such as Allis-Chalm- 
ers, Blaw-Knox and _ Fairbanks, 
Morse. By and large it is the electri- 


ment to be acquired by industry at a faster rate 





cal equipments which are the direct 
beneficiaries of increased utility busi- 
ness. The fabricators are likely to ex- 
perience the effects, to a greater ex- 
tent, of changing prices of metal, and 
these fluctuations show up in widely- 
varying earnings performances. 

The results of manufacturers prom- 
inent in other lines—such as Allis- 
Chalmers (tractors and farm equip- 
ment) and Fairbanks, Morse (diesel 
locomotives and water supply equip- 
ment )—will be influenced of course 
by the general level of business in 
these other fields. 

The better investment situations 
are to be found among the electrical 
equipment companies. General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse Electric readi- 
ily stand out while Square D may 
also be regarded as an investment 
situation, having only a small debt, 
no preferred stock outstanding, a 
good working capital position and a 
fairly stable earnings record, with 
dividends distributed each year from 
1934, 

In the semi-investment class, Mc- 
Graw Electric (which last year ac- 
quired Line Material Company) has 
prospects of some further growth. 
Weston Electrical Instrument, which 
did a huge volume of military work 
during World War II, is another in 
this same class. 


Companies Participating in Utility Expansion 


-——_-—Sales-———,, 7-————Earned Per Share————_, 

(Millions) r— Annual — -—6 Months—, -Dividends—, Recent 

Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Allis-Chalmers .. $328.1 $351.1 $5.67 $6.99 $3.69 $3.86 $2.00 $1.50 33 
Anaconda Wire .. 106.7 77.2 8.31 4.42 2.04 2.28 2.50 1.00 33 
Blaw-Knox ..... 68.7 66.3 2.87 2.51 Lae Ge aco «6GS 15 
Copperweld Steel. 75.6 42.7 9.54 3.24 2.30 119 220 090 16 
Fairbanks, Morse. 98.7 77.7 9.59 5.70 271 114 250 1.50 44 

General Cable.... 78.6 60.2 1.75 042 0.41 0.18 0.70 None 8% 
General Electric.. 1,632.7 1,613.6 4.29 436 161 2.68 2.00 220 48 
McGraw Electric. 33.4 69.3 4.47 6.85 = aan aoe 2as 43 
Rome Cable...... a25.2 a26.1 a2.83 a2.78 bD0.01 b0.60 0.75 0.30 11 
Square D........ 40.2 35.2 271 2.29 1.16 1.27 1.40 0.65 18 
Westinghouse El. 970.7 945.7 3.88 4.95 2.10 186 140 1.20 31 
Weston Elec.... 11.57 11.55 184 1.95 141 1.15 2.00 1.50 27 

*Paid or declared to September 6, a—Years ended March 31 of following year. b—Three months 

ended June 30. D-—Deficit. 
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Higaer Bank Dividends Ahead? 


Earnings suggest that numerous institutions could 


increase payments. 


But analysis of other factors 


indicates that few raises are likely in the period ahead 


i the past 18 months a substantial 
number of banks have boosted 
their dividend payments, and until 
the Korean outbreak it appeared that 
the trend would continue. But with 
the inflationary factors injected into 
the nation’s economy by the “warm” 
war and the prospect of sizable deficit 
financing by the Government in the 
next few years, it now seems likely 
that managements will be reluctant to 
liberalize stockholder payments in the 
future. 


Period of ‘40s 


In the past decade, bank dividends 
have been relatively low as compared 
with over-all earnings because the 
inflation which took place in the 1940s 
caused deposit liabilities and total as- 
sets to rise at a much faster rate than 
capital funds. Conservatism dictated 
the retention of a large portion of an- 
nual earnings until the ratios of cap- 
ital funds to total assets and to de- 
posit liabilities rose to more satisfac- 
tory levels. Several members of the 


group reached their goals in 1948, 
and since that time the list of divi- 
dend increases has been gradually 
growing. 

Federal Reserve Board statistics 
show that the proportion of capital 
accounts to total assets steadily 
dwindled between 1938 and 1945, and 
that the past five years have been 
marked by slow improvement. How- 
ever, recent percentages are well be- 
low figures shown in the 1930s and 
ii renewed inflation should cause a 
resumption of the downtrend shown 
in the early 1940s, banks are not 
likely to lift their dividend payments 
above the prevailing rates for some 
time. 

In 1938, capital accounts repre- 
sented 11.4 per cent of total assets; 
by 1942, they aggregated only 8.2 
per cent and in 1945 they touched a 
low point of 5.8 per cent. Since then, 
the proportion has improved and fur- 
ther moderate betterment is indicated 
this year, but a decline is probable in 
1951 owing to war financing. 








Shows First Model Folding Machine 





Marking its entry into the folding machine field, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., has introdued 

this low-cost electric folding machine, Model "FM," which can handle a variety 

of paper stocks in sizes ranging from 3 x 3!/2 inches to |! x 24 inches. While simple 

enough to be operated by an office worker, it can perform eight basic folds, 
making it suitable for many printing shops. 








During the 1935-1939 period, 
banks were able to distribute some 
61 per cent of their net profits be- 
cause of their adequate capital posi- 
tions. In the ensuing five years, only 
45.5 per cent of total net income was 
paid out in dividends. And further 
inflation following the close of World 
War II resulted in an additional drop 
tc 40 per cent for the five years 
1945-1949. 

Thus, even though profits between 
1945 and 1949 averaged better than 
$700 million annually, as against 
somewhat over $325 million in the 
1935-1939 period, dividends rose to 
average of only $280 million per year 
in the latter half of the 1940s from 
$198 million in the comparable years 
of the 1930s. 

At last year-end, capital accounts 
represented seven per cent of total as- 
sets of Federal Reserve member 
banks, not a high percentage in the 
light of statistics of the 1930s, but 
comfortable when viewed against the 
1945 figure of 5.8 per cent. It is ob- 
vious, however, that if deposit liabili- 
ties undergo a sharp rise brought 
about by a new flow of Government- 
created money, this percentage will 
drop back to a level necessitating the 
plowing back of a large segment of 
total bank earnings in order to main- 
tain a satisfactory balance between 
capital funds and total assets. 


Results Inevitable 


Current national and international 
conditions point toward large mili- 
tary outlays, a high national budget 
and substantial Government deficits 
in the years immediately ahead. 
Therefore, an increased money sup- 
ply and some degree of inflation seem 
to be inevitable. Under such circum- 
stances, the prospect of dividend in- 
creases on bank shares, with some 
exceptions, are considerably less 
promising than they were several 
months ago even though excellent 
earnings would appear to warrant 
such action. 

Several institutions in strong capi- 
tal positions, such as The First Na- 
tional Bank of New York and the 
Guaranty Trust, could pay larger 
dividends if profits rise, but most in- 
stitutions will find it prudent and nec- 
essary to continue to plow back a 
major portion of income to guard 
against the prospect of inflation. 
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Developments Favor 


Natural Gas Group 


Trends in petroleum situation indicate earnings 


increases for those gas companies that have important 


crude oil production. Texas quota already lifted 


one Star Gas, United Gas and Re- 
Loublic Natural Gas—all of which 
produce substantial quantities of 
crude oil in addition to their gas op- 
erations—stand to benefit materially 
from the accelerated defense activities 
incident to the Korean war. Not only 
should industrial demand for hatural 
gas increase, but the regulatory bod- 
ies of the four states in which one or 
more of them have producing oil wells 
are boosting prorations of oil that can 
be recovered. Coupled with pros- 
pective higher crude oil prices and a 
decline in oil importations from the 
Middle East, they should bring high- 
er earnings. 

Lone Star gets practically all of 
its crude oil from Texas wells, United 
Gas has oil wells in Texas and Louis- 
iana, and Republic Natural operates 
cil wells in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. During 1949, regulatory com- 
missions in each of these states held 
down the daily allowable production, 
thereby reducing the volume of oil 
each of the companies could produce 
below the level of the preceding 
year. However, while Lone Star and 
United report for calendar years, Re- 
public operates on a June 30 fiscal 
year basis and, to that extent, their 
results are not wholly comparable. 
Oil production of the three compa- 
nies for the past three years are 
shown below, in 1,000 barrels: 


1949 1948 1947 
Lone Star Gas..... 1,126 1,241 758 
Republic Natural*.. 2,224 2,532 2,570 
United Gas ....... 5,350 6,494 6,739 





oan ne years ended June 30, 1950, 1949 and 
8. 


The proportions of oil operating 
revenues to total operating revenues 
of the three companies vary widely. 
Lone Star Gas had oil revenues of 
$2.8 million in 1949 or six per cent 
of total operating revenues of $47.7 
million, while revenues from natural 
gas were 74 per cent of the total or 
$35.2 million. United Gas reported 
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revenues from crude oil sales of $14.3 
million or 15 per cent of total rev- 
enues of $92.3 million, while natural 
gas revenues of $63.5 million were 
69 per cent of the total. On the 
other hand, Republic Natural had oil 
revenues of $5.9 million in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950, or 64 per 
cent of total operating revenues of 
$9.2 million, but natural gas revenues 
of $3.1 million were only 33 per cent. 

Demand for crude oil declined dur- 
ing most of 1949, while importations 
from the Middle East were heavy, so 
the regulatory bodies of Kansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas re- 
duced the daily allowable production 
of fields under their jurisdiction to 
conserve reserves. However, with a 
decline in importations and an in- 
crease in demand, daily production 
has been permitted to increase so far 
in 1950 as is shown below: 


Maximum Daily Allowable 
Oil Production for the Month 
(In Barrels) 


January August 
1950 1950 Increase 
Kansas ..... 275,000 300,000 9.1% 
Louisiana .. 563,157 604,441 7.3 
Oklahoma .. 398,555 472,450 18.5 
EGS . cht. 2,094,870 2,580,328 23.2 





19.9% 


This does not mean that every well 
in Texas was permitted to boost its 
production by 23.2 per cent between 
January and August, because a dif- 
ferent daily allowable was assigned 
to each field. In addition, the Texas 
allowable applies to the first day of 
each month, to which is added the 
production of all wells drilled during 
the month. Likewise, Louisiana has 
a separate daily allowable for wells 
in the northern and southern portions 
of the State. Nevertheless, this in- 
crease in daily allowable production 
for the four states gives some indi- 
cation of the added oil revenues that 
may accrue to the three natural gas 
companies. 


4-State Total 3,331,582 3,997,309 








It appears probable, moreover, that 
further increased production will be 
permitted in each of the four states. 
The Texas Railroad Commission, 
which is charged with petroleum 
regulation, has just announced that 
the daily allowable production for the 
state will be 2,823,720 barrels as of 
September 1, a boost of 243,392 bar- 
rels a day or 9.4 per cent over Aug- 
ust, and 728,850 barrels or 35 per 
cent above January. No increases by 
Kansas, Louisiana or Oklahoma have 
vet been announced but they are an- 
ticipated. 

Earnings of Republic Natural Gas 
were particularly depressed during 
the June 1950 year by a decline in 
natural gas and oil sales, due to re- 
strictive prorations and also by an in- 
crease of $488,563 in non-productive 
development expense resulting from 
intensified exploration for new oil 
and gas reserves. As an offsetting 
factor, orders of the Kansas and 
Oklahoma regulatory commissions, 
raising the minimum price of natural 
gas at the well, have been upheld by 
state courts and if finally confirmed 
by the court of last resort, Republic 
will receive approximately $2.5 mil- 
lion net, equivalent to $1.72 per 
common share, as a result of past 
sales. 

Lone Star Gas is currently selling 
around 24 on the New York Curb, 
or for about eight times June 30 
earnings of $2.05 a share, and pays 
$1.20 to yield five per cent. Republic 
Natural Gas, traded in the over-the- 
counter market, is currently 40 bid-42 
asked, or close to 22 times June 30 
earnings of $1.89 per share, largely 
because it has the largest natural gas 
reserves of any independent producer. 
Paying $1 a share, it yields only 
about 2.4 per cent and obviously is 
no statistical bargain. United Gas, 
selling at approximately 18 on the 
New York Stock Exchange or about 
12 times 1949 earnings of $1.43 a 
share, pays $1 to yield 5% per cert. 


his is FINANciIAL Wortp’s fifth 
annual roster of corporations 
which have paid dividends regularly 
on their common stocks for 25 years 
or more. This year’s list comprises 
259 companies with common shares 


Quarter Century Club of Dividend Payers 


on the New York Stock Exchange or 


New York Curb Exchange. 


The 


Quarter Century Club, first presented 
in 1946, was an outgrowth of the 
Dividend Honor Roll published an- 


nually since 1932. 


The year in which each company 
began its unbroken record is given in 
parentheses. Cash payments in each 
of the past 14 years are shown, after 
any necessary adjustments for stock 
splits or major stock dividends. 



























































Stock and Year Starting 
Unbroken Dividend Record 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Acme Steel (1901).........0...cccccccccscceccs $0.75 — $0.66%4 $0.21 $0.32%4 $0.50 90.8314 $0.58%4 $0.58%4 $0.5814 $0.67%4 $1.65  $2.12% $2.00 $1.75 
Air Reduction (1917)..............cceceeeees ; 2.75 3.00 1,50 1.50 1,75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Allied Chemical & Dye (1921)................ 1.50 1.87 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. (1910)................ 1.05 1.15 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.85 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 
Amerada P. ( Seissice’s ery ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.87 3.00 6.00 5.00 
American Book (1908)..............scscecees - 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 4.50 7.00 4.00 6.00 
American Brake Shoe (1902)................ - 2.60 3.40 1.00 1.25 2.10 2.20 1.70 1.80 1.65 1.65 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.00 
American Cam 1923)............ccccecececces - 6.00 4.00 4.00 4,00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 
American EN EEN cob a sesoncan pense snec 2.17 2.33 1.83 2.08 2.17 2.00 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.33 2.50 2.50 
American Gas & Electric (1910)............. 1.40 2.10 1.40 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.90 2.15 1.25 *1.00 *225 
American Home Products (1926)............. 0.83 0.87 0.80 0.88 0.90 0.93 0.80 0.88 0.90 1.00 1.02 1,20 1.45 1.70 
American Machinery (1912)........ 0.75 1.65 0.80 0.80 1.30 3.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.25 1.70 
American Natural Gas (1904)................ 1.20 1.45 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.2 *0.6% 1.2 
American | ene ee ee - 16 1.50 0.62 0.75 0.75 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 1.05 1.85 2.321% 2.25 2.50 
American Razor (1022).........sccc000 0.75 0.67 0.56 0.40 0.23 0.17 0.25 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 
American Ship Building (1917)............... 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
American Snuff (1903)................-. ‘ i 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 2.40 2.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 
American Tel. & Tel. (1881)......... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
American Tobacco (1905)............ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 
Associates Investment (1922) 1.88 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.00 0.81 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.40 2.37% 2.9 
RUERS CUES BP MUD, cn nd nsec cccacnsessenes Not computed 0.50 0.50 0.58 6.82 1.30 1.20 1.20 
Beech-Nut Packing (1962).................0 . 1.71 1.71 1.57 1.64 1.78 1.78 1.50 1.43 1.43 1.28 1.14 2.07 2.00 1.60 
Bell Telephone (Canada) (1891).............. 31.50 s1.75 32.00 s2.00  s2.00 32.00 s2.00 s2.00 s200 s200 3200 32.00 s2.00 2.00 
orden |, es seein 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.25 2.55 2.55 2.70 
Bridgeport Gas Light (1920)................. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Bristol-Myers SEEDS cnkcnns Scan schseeuecebeeb 1.30 1,30 1.20 1.20 1.28 1.28 0.95, 0.95 1.00 1.12% 2.40 1.90 1.60 1.00 
Bri American Oi] (1909).................. s0.80 81.15 s1.00 1.00 31.00 $100 1.00 31.00 31.00 1.00 1.00 s1.00 s1.00 31.0 
ced re eee ae 1.50 1.50 0.87 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912).................006 0.65 0.75 0.40 0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 
Burroughs Adding Machine (1895)........... 1.20 1.40 0.50 0.40 0.50 0.70 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.40 0.55 0.75 0.75 0.90 
Camden Fire Insurance (1873)....... pewukbs - 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 
Cannon Mills (1890)..... ppadewicancabaccehenes 2.00 0.75 0.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 *0.50 1.00 2.50 5.25 3.75 
Carpenter Steel (1907)....0.ccccccccccccscccce 1.16 1.90 0.40 1.30 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 
Caterpillar Tractor (1925)................0008 *1.00 *1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric (1903)....... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.74 0.68 0.68 0.53 0.48 0.51 0.52 0.52 0.52 
ReeM EON RNID, oaceenscascssnssseswesecasns 1.05 1.17 0.85 1.10 1.50 1.75 1.25 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 
Chamberlin Co. of American (1924).......... 0.33 0.27 0.20 0.13 0.17 0.20 0.17 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.70 0.85 0.90 0.70 
Champion Paper (1916)....,.....cc..cseeeeeee 0.50 1.13 0.12% 0.05 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.63 1.00 1,25 2.00 2.00 
e & SEES a ae 3.80 3.80 2.00 2.50 3.25, 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 *3.00 3.50 *3.00 3.00 3.00 
Chesebrough ufacturing (1883)........... 2.80 2.80 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.50 
Chicago Yellow Cab (1917)................006 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chyrsler Corp. (1926)..............2sseceeees - 600 5.00 1.00 2.50 2.75 3.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.87%, 4.00 5.25 
Cincinnati Gas & El. (1853).................. 0.52 0.20 0.32 0.27 0.23 0.25 0.17 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Sy eR are 4.90 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 
City Products (1896)..... peseeccaseveapucs bes o “280 2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.70 2.12% 2.50 2.50 
City & Suburban Homes (1898)............-. 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.45 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating (1900)...... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze (1922)............ 1.25 1.40 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 1.80 1.80 
Cluett, Peabody (1923)...........ccccccccesce 1.33 1.00 0.85 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 
Coca-Cola ae cones Sanmomonanewese 4.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Colgate-Palmolive (1895) .........c00-.see08 0.75 0.50 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 4.25 5.00 3.00 3.00 
olumbi ae 1.91 2.16 1.33 1.50 1.53 1.56 1.41 1.33 1.33 1.45 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Columbus & So. Ohio Electric (1926)........ 0.60 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.70 0.90 1.43 1.40 1.40 
Combustion Eng.-Superheater (1912)......... 0.95 2.50 0.62% 0.60 1.40 1.37% 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.60 1.85 1.50 
Commonwealth Edison (1890)..............208 1.25 1.56 1.344 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.42% 1.52 
Consolidated Edison (1885).......... spekeee ss 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.€0 1.60 1.6€0 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Lt. & Pr. (1910) 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Consolidated Mi & Smelting (1924)..... - $2.00 s3.50 82.50 s2.00 s225 8250 2.50 250 1.25 s2.50 83.25 85.50 9.75 311.00 
Consolidated Roya Oil (1918)............ +: ae 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.12 0.15 0.16 
Consumers Power (1913)................2.008 mS mo ean 1.12 1.30 1,18 0.75 1,00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Continental Cam (1923)............c2eceeescees 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.50 1.50 
Continental Insurance (1854)................. 1.16 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.60 1.76 1.76 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 1.76 
Corn Exchange Bank (1854).................+ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.80 2.80 2.80 
ee ey eee 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.60 3.60 
Corning Glass Works (1891)................. Rate not reported 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 
Cream of Wheat (1900).................-.005 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 
Detrokt Edison (i008) oo... .ccccnvcsceccscce 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 1,20 1.20 *1,.20 1.20 1.20 
eer ee a 0.47% 0.75 0.25 0.75 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.75 10.60 0.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 2.00 
ONE ee er 2.25 2.06 0.37 1.50 1.75 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.13 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.62 
i I RNID SS 55 ss ccnde sheet ne ose 1.75 3300 ° 233.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ci (5 arn ae ee 1.18 1.00 0.25 0.40 0.25 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1,25 1.75 1.50 1.00 
Dome Mines (1924)............0.c0cccececeeee 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 32.00 s1.70 81.60 81.50 81.20 81.17% 81.02% 30.85 30.70 
Dominion Bridge (1912)....... $1.20 81.20 s1.20 1.20 31.20 31.20 $1.20 81.20 1.20 81.20 81.20 81.20 81.20 982.20 
Dominion Textile (1907)....... $0.55%4 s0.55%4 s0.55%% s0.55%4 s0.55%4 80.5534 30.5514 30.5534 80.5534 80.55% 380.5534 80.70% 0.75 30.85 
Dow Chemical (1910).............c0e.seeeeees 0.55 0.84 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.88 *1.00 1.30 














s—Paid in Canadian currency. 


*Also stock. tIncludes dividends in Pan-American Match. {[Also $5 in debentures. 
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Unbroken 1936 1937 1938 1999 1940 1941 1942 1943 Added 1945 1947 1948 1949 
BN cashes ocsmcus asskaveteuse 1.07 *1.80 1.67 1.33 1.67 1.67 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.33 1.00 1.92 2.00 
Diskod PU I oo cede ic cantssacecsivensascs 3.75 5.08 3.00 4.00 4.08 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Corporation, (1908).................... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.30 0.45 0.40 «69*0.35 046 *0.15 3= "0.30 = *0.40 = *0.50 §=._ *0..50 
du Pont de Nemours (1904).................. 1.52% 1.56 0.81 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.06 1.06 1.31 1.31 2.00 2.44 3.40 
Eastman Kodals (1962).................00005 1.35 1.50 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.65 1.70 
Eaton Mamufacturing (1923).................. 1.44 1.37% 0.12% 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 
Electric Storage Battery (1901).............. 2.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Elliott Co. DN cenudenid cx Lacnecscetecay dec coe 0.50 0.10 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 1.50 1.75 
Endicott pt eee 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.58 2.10 2.00 
Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance (1911)....... 1.09 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 2.03 1.80 
Fire Association of Philadelphia (1910)...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 *2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
First National Stores (1926).................- 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 
Firestone Tire & Rubber (1924).............. 1.40 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 
General American Transportation (1919).... 3.00 3.50 2.25 2.37% 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.25 2.50 2 2.50 2.75 3.25 3.00 
General Baking (1921)...............ceeeeeees 1.20 0.75 0.80 0.60 0.60 0.45 0.45 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.0 1.00 0.85 
General Cigar (1909).......... 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 1,50 1.50 1.00 
General Electric (1899)..... 1.70 2.20 0.90 1.40 1.85 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 . 1.60 1.60 1.70 2.00 
General Foods (1922)...... 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.6€0 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 
General Mills (1898) ...... euceecen 1\r ee 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.41 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.37% 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
General Motors (1917)..:..........0000 excess wae 1.87 0.75 1.75 1.87% 1.87% 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.12% 1.50 2.25 4.00 
Gillette Safety Razor (1917)................ é 1,25 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.40 0.45 0.45 0.70 0.80 1.20 2.50 2.37% 3.00 3.25 
Goodman Manufacturing (1900) 2.25 2.25 1.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 25 3.00 
=n... Oe 12 Os Gsm us On $m Ge Om O7% Om 2 T30 100 
o Be) (U9O7Z).........4.. Kabenerneenans 4 R 4 3 1. 0.70 0.70 0. i 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea (1925)......... 7.00 6.25 4.00 7.50 8.00 7.00 5.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 7.00 7.00 
Great Northern Paper (1910)................. 1.12 2.00 2.00 2.40 2,50 2. 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.40 2.80 2.80 
Hackensack Water (1888)...............000: x 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.600 1.70 1.70 1.36 
Hall Lamp (1918)........ aaah eis bdeaieaiens 0.57 6.40 0.14 1.33 0.80 0. 0.20 0.33 0.40 0.30 0.10 0.77 0.65 0.30 
Hartford Electric: Light (1901).............. 2.75 2.79 2.75 2.81 2.79 2.79 2.87 2.75 2.75 2.75 95 2.85 2.75 2.75 
Hazel-Atlas Glass (1908)................ Sacea , Se 1.31 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.85 1.40 1.20 1.20 
Hecla Mini cows wax gust cesaceudss 0.60 0.95 0.30 0.35 0.60 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 
Hon Ge. Fi) CREB vc ccescccccccscss successes ————————— Rate not reported-———————_ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Heller (Walter E.) (1920).............00000-- 0.50 0.70 0.70 0.80 0.95 0.90 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.45 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 
ke kh AE. ee eee 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 1.90 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.20 2.20 
Hercules Powder 1913).............0.2ce0000 1.31 1.50 0.75 1.43 1.43 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 00 2.25 2.60 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold (1912)........... $1.10 s1.10 81.10 81.10 $1.10 1.10 $0.65 30.65 30.46 s0.46 30.35 50.24 30.24 80.24 
Household Finance (1926)............2ese000. 0.50 1.33 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.67 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.38 1.50 1.80 2.00 *2.00 
Howe Sound NG dian ht renbeeees cad eKebeess 4.85 6.00 3.50 4.00 3.75 3.75 3.25 3.00 1.75 1.40 1.20 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Humble Oi} (1917)......... wenecces (are 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1, 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 3.00 4.00 4.00 
dao POWOE CHER cece ccciccccvccsceesascce Formerly constituent of Electric Pwr. & Light 0.40 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Imperial ‘Tobacco of Camnadia Gsizh....02... S097% Sage soe soca Sots Shams Sos, Sos Sass Sass cose oss | S06) SOG 
bésenesees s 3 48 80.6232 s' s0. s0.57%4 s0.55 s0. s0. s0. sO. s0. s0. 
Ingersoll-Rand (1906)........ pebuactasnaceues~ 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 5.75 
Insurance Company of No’ Am. (1874)....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 *3.50 
International Business Machines (1916)...... 2.28 1.89 1.96 2.03 2.11 215 2.25 2.36 2.48 2.61 3.26 3.26 3.81 *4.00 
International Cigar Machinery (1926)........ 2.35 2.35 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.14 1.60 2.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.80 1.00 
International Harvester (1918)............... 0.83 1.33 0.72 0.53 0.80 1.00 0.83 0.83 0.95 1.00 1.00 1,22 1.70 1.70 
International Petroleum (1918)............... $82.35 82.35 s2.00 82.00 s200 s1.00 31.00 s1.00 100 s1.00 s0.50 s0.50 s0.50 0.50 
International Salt (1915).......... e6eees estes. ~ ae 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.50 3.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
International Shoe (1913).............. aeeséee. 4" akee 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Island Creek Coal (1912)................c0ee ay 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 
Johnson & Johnson (1905).................- a) Ce 0.17 0.17 0.67 0.25 0.25 0.17 0.17 0.18 0.15 0.15 0.25 *0.80  *1.30 
oe. fy =e 1.55 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.30 
Cee. Sk See rrr 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.0 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 4.20 3.50 4.25 3.00 
Kroger Company ( | Eee ones, | ee 1.60 1.90 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 
Lake Shore Mines (1918)................2006 - $5.00 $6.00 84.00 83.75 82.00 $1.55 s0.80 s0.80 s0.80 $0.80 80.76 $0.72 $0.72 80.74 
ee are 2.00 2.00 1,50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87 2.50 1.50 1.50 
a Reet aiahu dubs ke dere 0.80 1.00 0.80 0.70 0.35 0.20 0.40 0.35 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.75 3.50 3.00 
Lehigh Coal & Na Mies CIBER)... . cevccecs 0.30 0.30 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.65 0.65 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 
ry. US errs 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.37% 1.37% 1.0 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 0.50 0.25 0.37 
Lone SER GE Bi actibecsicccciccscccces ec. G@ 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 *0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.20 
Life Savers (1922)...... OR Pa eer ee 1.10 1.35 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.20 1.00 1,15 1.30 1.30 1.85 2.80 2.50 2.20 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco (1912)............ 7.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 
re ere 2.50 3.00 1,25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.50 5.00 
Loew’s, Incorporated (1923)............sesee. 1.16 2.50 1.00 0.83 1.00 1,00 1.16 1.33 1.33 1.42 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903)................ 2.56 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.40 2.50 1.80 1.65 1.55 1.65 1.80 2.65 2.50 2.50 
Magma SRE rrrer errr 3.00 2.75 1.50 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 
Mathieson emical (1926).............000 oo , are 0.82 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.87% 5.75 §.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 4.25 0.87 1.06 
May Department Stores (1911)......... aseas -» ie. 2106), 5S 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.42% 3.00 3.00 3.00 
McCall Gatp. CHBED.<cacccccccancccescsecscccs 240 1.87 1.12 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 
McIntyre Porcupine (1917)................++- 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 83.0554  s3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.33 $3.28 83.01% 33.01% s3.01 
Melville Sie GNI ico ccdscciccccsstcescscscs 1.25 1,25 0.75 1.00 1,13 1.13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 
Mesta Miachine. (1894) cccccccessccccccscccccs 3.75 3.75 3.00 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.87% 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.56 2.50 3.50 3.50 
Miiwest Gil Pi sscguececssecesss..sesceses 1.07 1.00 1.00 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.90 1.20 1.20 2.00 2.00 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (1917)............ 0.87% 1.12% 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.73 1.45 1.55 2.10 2.60 
Monarch Machine Tool (1913)............... O72 “Ls 0.75 0.90 3.25 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Monsanto Chemica] (1925)......00.--.-+-0-+5 1.00 1,00 0.67 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Mountain Producers (1921)......0.-...sssse0 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 1.40 1.40 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. (1911).......... 8.00 8.00 7.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.25 5.25 6.00 
Murply (6. 60) GNIS ook ccccosesscenceussss 1.00 0.90 0.81 0.81 1.00 1.00 0.88 0.75 0.75 0.88 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1926)......... 1.00 1,00 0.45 0.85 0.62 0.62 0.62 0.45 0.40 0.45 0.62 1.67 1.10 0.80 
National Biscuit (1899)... 0. . 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 
National Breweries (1919)..... $1.90 s2.00 s2.00 s2.00 382.00 s1.6 ~~ 31.90 s2.00 s2.00 s2.00 52.00 s2.00 s2.00  s2.00 
National Dairy Prod 1.50 1.20 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1,00 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.80 1.80 2.20 
National Fuel Gas (1963) 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.95 0.80 0.85 0.80 0.80 0.60 
National Lead (1906)...ccccscsessees eetasdsene, Rue 0.50 0.50 0.87% 0.87% 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 *1,25 2.25 
ee BO ks eee ree 1.04 1.17 0.33 0.57 0.83 1.08 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.08 1.33 *1.67 1.83 
National Transit (1912)..............ssceeeees 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.75 §6.25 0.15 0.10 
New England Tel. & Tel. (1886)............. 6.50 6.25 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).........s..ceececcees 2.50 4.50 2.00 2.50 3.50 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.25 2.75 
New York & Honduras Rosario (1896)...... 4.65 4.43 3.90 4.25 3.15 2.38 2.55 2.65 2.75 2.00 4.65 2.80 2.30 2.50 
Norfolk & Western R.R. (1901).............- 3.75 4.00 2.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.38 4.00 4.00 
North American Co. (1909)........ssseeeee00. 1.50 1.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 t t T t T t 70.50 70.75 1.00 








s—Paid in Canadian currency. *Also stock. +Paid or also paid subsidiary stock. §Capital distribution. 
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Shoe Makers Face 


Better Prospects 


Situation has improved and leading units should turn in 


more impressive results for the year than a short time 


ago seemed likely. Stocks are good income producers 


Py cagee in the shoe manufactur- 
ing and distributing industry 
have changed considerably for the 
better in recent months. Sales vol- 
ume has risen, and there are indica- 
tions of further improvement in de- 
mand. Wider profit margins have 
resulted from price increases estab- 
lished at the manufacturing level last 
month. All in all, the better situated 
units in the industry should turn in 
more impressive results for the year 
than seemed probable only three 
months ago. 

Sales and earnings reports are 
available for the most part only up 
to late spring and these do not reflect 
the brighter outlook—generally indi- 
cating only modest changes, one way 
or the other, from corresponding 
year-ago periods. General Shoe, how- 
ever, reporting for the nine months 
ended July 31, noted a 60 per cent 
gain in net earnings over the same 
nine months of last year and Flor- 
sheim noted nine months’ sales at a 
rate which suggests a full year total 
close to the 1948 fiscal year sales of 
$27 million, compared with $25.3 mil- 
lion last year. 

Immediately following the Korean 
outbreak a wave of scare buying set 
in at the retail level, but it subsided 
quickly and at no time reached the 
proportions of the rush to lay in 
household reserves of food and cot- 
tons. Manufacturers, however, who 
had been sticking to a hand-to-mouth 
policy of leather buying all through 


the postwar period, bought heavily 
and built up sizable inventories. 

Leather prices rose sharply, but as 
consumer buying slackened off withir. 
the first six weeks of the Korean in- 
vasion, the leather situation eased. 
Shoe manufacturers found themselves 
with leather stocks in excess of near- 
by requirements and in position to 
make additional purchases only when 
prices were satisfactory. Tanners, 
spurred by the first rush of buying 
and recalling the situation in World 
War II had protected their needs well 
ahead and again have adopted a selec- 
tive attitude toward hide purchases. 

The flurry was short-lived, for one 
thing, because no Governmental 
orders of consequence appeared in the 
shoe market, nor is there as yet any 
indication of the extent to which mili- 
tary procurement for the expanding 
armed forces will make demands on 
shoe manufacturing facilities. It is a 
factor, however vaguely defined, in 
the industry’s prospect. 


Price Prospects 


The rise in leather costs has result- 
ed in some price increases and more 
are looked for. The rise in leather, 
which accounts for from 40 to 50 per 
cent of manufacturing cost—the labor 
take is about 25 per cent—and in- 
creased costs of other materials, 
forced manufacturers to advance shoe 
prices during the latter part of July 
and the first two weeks of August. 
The lead was taken by International 


Shoe on July 22, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany following immediately and En- 
dicott Johnson joining the parade on 
July 29. Last month retailers and 
manufacturer - distributors increased 
shoe prices from 50 cents to $1.50 per 
pair. } 

Shoe production this year is run- 
ning ahead of 1949 and output prom- 
ises to exceed both of the two pre- 
ceding years. In the first six months 
of 1950 production totaled 250 mil- 
lion pairs, vs. 237 million pairs in 
the first half of 1949. In the 1949 
calendar year production of 458 mil- 
lion pairs compared with 462 million 
pairs in 1948. Output was well main- 
tained during July and August, the 
expected midsummer lull not having 
materialized, but definite figures for 
those months are not yet available. 

Shoe manufacturers normally are 
fairly prosperous during periods of 
high national income and employ- 
ment. Public demand is more or less 
stable, particularly for shoes in the 
medium-priced range, but the general 
run of shoe wearers is inclined to 
“splurge” when incomes are rising, 
and to favor lower-cost footwear dur- 
ing periods of declining prosperity. 
Shoes of themselves are an essential, 
however, and the industry thus shows 
above-average cyclical resistance. 

Shares of the shoe makers qualify 
as good sources of income, with the 
manufacturing units generally in 
somewhat better position than those 
which operate their own retail outlets 
and therefore feel the first impact of 
changes in consumer demand. With 
the exception of G. R. Kinney, a 
manufacturer-distributor specializing 
in low and medium-priced shoes, 
dividend records are good, in some 
cases impressive. International Shoe 
has paid dividends in every year since 
1913, Melville since 1916, Endicott 
Johnson since 1919 and Brown Shoe 
since 1922. 


Statistical Highlights of the Principal Shoe Manufacturers 


Years 

Ended 
Brown Shoe ........... October 31 
Endicott Johnson ....... November 30 
Florsheim Shoe “A”..... October 31 
General Shoe .......... October 31 
International Shoe ..... November 30 
Kinney (G. R.)......... December 31 
Melville Shoe .......... December 31 





7——— Net Sales ——_— i 


(Millions) 7—Annual—~ 

948 1949 71950 1948 1949 
$84.4 $80.4 $41.7 $4.87 $4.84 
148.7. 131.7 55.6 4.11 2.48 
27.0 25.3 a20.0 222 . 210 
78.7. 77.7 a56.9 3.45 3.14 
219.8 190.0 84.9 4.06 2.26 
34.8 35.2 b20.6 5.01 4.21 
83.6 78.0 b43.4 2.64 2.37 


Earned Per Share————, 


*Calendar years. +¢Six months. §Declared or paid to September 6. a—Nine months. b—-Eight months. 
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-—tInterim—, ——-*Dividends——_ Recent 
1949 1950 Since 1949 §1950 Price 
$2.49 $2.95 1922 $2.10 $2.20 43 
1.13 O90 1919 2.00 1.60 31 
0.69 0.59 1935 125 0.75 14 
al.88 a3.15 1934 2.50 1.87% 32 
1.32 1.34 1913 3.00 =1.95 42 
1.99 1.75 1946 155 0.90 15 
111 = 1.13 1916 §=1.80 = 1.35 23 
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Union Only by the use of coer- 
Hold-Up “ion did the unions rep- 

resenting railroad train- 
Game 


men and yardmen suc- 
ceed in forcing President Truman to 
go along with their desire to have the 
Government seize the nation’s rail- 
roads. 

The. original labor dispute some- 
time ago was placed before a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board and al- 
though its recommendations were ac- 
ceptable to management, they were 
flatly turned down by the unions, who 
demanded whole hog or nothing. Fol- 
lowing this, the dispute became a mat- 
ter for the President’s assistant on 
labor affairs, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
but still no progress was made. The 
next action on the part of the unions 
to force the Government to do things 
their way was the calling of token 
walkouts against some small roads. 

At this point, in deference to the 
President, the unions said that there 
would be no more walkouts while the 
17-month-old dispute continued to 
be negotiated. But hardly had our 
chief executive had time to learn of 
the favorable news when the unions 
double-crossed the President and 
made their shocking announcement 
of a proposed strike. 

This merely indicates the lengths 
to which some unions will go in or- 
der to throw their weight around. If 
these demonstrations continue, how- 
ever, the nation will be forced to do 
something to prevent future attempts 
to act against the public interest and 
the national welfare as well. 

If Mr. Truman has really been 
thoroughly aroused—as he certainly 
should be—then he will not play into 
union hands by giving in to their de- 
mands now that the Government is 
directly involved in the dispute. If 
he remains firm, then the unions will 
have gained nothing but disrespect 
from their fellow citizens for using a 
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club to menace railroad transporta- 
tion during a national emergency. 
What satisfaction it must have 
given Stalin to hear that American 
railroad unions were willing to halt 
all rail traffic when we are in the 
midst of a war! What must our GI’s 
—fighting to keep Democracy alive 
throughout the world—think of the 
unions’ recent attempt to strike! 


Schram This week Emil Schram 
Resigns - Will officially offer the 
Post board of governors of the 


New York Stock Ex- 
change his resignation from the im- 
portant post which he holds as 
president of the nation’s largest se- 
curities market place. He has been 
in ill health for some time, and last 
year was stricken with a heart at- 
tack which necessitated a recupera- 
tive sojourn in Florida during this 
past winter. 

Upon acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, Mr. Schram will receive an an- 
nual pension of $25,000 for a period 
of ten years—which amounts to quite 
a nest egg. In addition to this, he 
will have as income the profits from 
his substantial farming activities in 
Indiana and Illinois. 

When Mr. Schram resigned as 
Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in 1941 to take 
over guidance of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the “Big Board” 
was not looked upon with favor by 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. To 
the then president of the nation, it 
was a favorite whipping boy. The 
Exchange was then sorely in need of 
somebody who could do an inspired 
public relations job to restore its for- 
mer prestige in the eyes of the pnb- 





Page 


lic—and this was the task that Mr. 
Schram handled so successfully. 

A good man will be needed to re- 
place him, and it is hoped that the 
Exchange will make a wise selection 
in choosing his successor, 


Where As one who has passed 
Danger the three-quarter century 
Lies mark and who can draw 


upon the experience of 
other critical periods in our history, 
I am most amused by the screeching 
over the radio by some commentators, 
and the writings of columnists who 
strain for sensationalism, to the ef- 
fect, that the nation is in peril. Like 
the raven which quoth the lugubrious 
note of “nevermore,” made famous 
by Edgar Allan Poe, these sad-voiced 
crooners cry out that the nation is 
imperiled by today’s conditions. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
gravest danger to the nation is the 
trouble brewed by such individuals 
from the clouds of adversity which 
they themselves envision for us. 
While there is no doubt that there 
are adverse developments in the 
world which must be of real concern 
to us, we have always shown virility 
and resourcefulness in pulling our- 
selves out of such troubles, and there 
is no basis for the belief that it will 
not be so this time. 

Individually, too, no doubt, each 
of us has experienced a time when 
it would seem that there was no way 
out, yet a way out was found. Our 
troubles usually stem from a fear of 
unseen shadows which frequently are 
portrayed to us as some sort of 
“super peril,” but which in reality do 
not exist. 

What we need is a little more cour- 
age. We must show the rest of the 
world that we are not afraid to face 
conditions as they exist and to meet 


our problems head on whenever the 
necessity arises. 
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Flexibility Aids 


The Variety Chains 


Wide range of goods and of price tags enables man- 


agement to adapt operations to changing conditions, 
a factor which helped the group during World War I 


he industry most resistant to the 
| eee influences of both war 
and depression is undoubtedly the 
variety store business. Stockholders 
of such companies as W. T. Grant, 
S. S. Kresge, G. C. Murphy and F. 
W. Woolworth have shared in annual 
dividend payments throughout two 
world wars and various intervening 
depressions and recessions. S. H. 
Kress has paid dividends for almost 
as long, while J. J. Newberry, a com- 
parative newcomer in the field, has a 
dividend record dating from 1928. 


Strong Industry 


This does not mean that variety 
store chains are wholly invulnerable 
to the various influences which ulti- 
mately bring failure. The history of 
the industry shows that inept man- 


agement combined with a business © 


depression can end in bankruptcy. 
Two instances may be cited: (1) the 
F. & W. Grand Company which, 
with two other retail organizations, 
was taken over in 1932 by a new 
concern, H. L. Green, and (2) Mc- 
Lellan Stores Company, which went 
through a reorganization in 1935. 

It takes a combination of adverse 
influences, however, to seriously af- 
fect any large variety store organiza- 
tion, and with the passage of the 
years management has acquired much 
valuable experience in winning new 
customers and selling more goods. 
With the exception of a single com- 
pany and a single year (S..H. Kress 
in 1945), every retail variety chain 
listed on the Big Board was able to 
increase its sales year by year over 
the ten-year stretch from 1938 
through 1948. (Butler Brothers, 
mainly a wholesale house with retail 
sales accounting for only about 20 
per cent of dollar volume, cannot be 
included in this generalization.) 

In a depression period, the variety 
chains do even better than the gro- 
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cery chains. Contrasting the low 
point in 1933 with the high of 1929, 
the record reveals that the six major 
grocery chains suffered a sales de- 
cline of 23 per cent while sales of the 
seven largest variety chains dropped 
only 15 per cent. Following the de- 
pression, with greater diversification 
of merchandise and the widening of 
the price range of goods sold, sales 
per variety store sharply expanded, 
doubling between 1933 and 1945. 
The retail variety chains are char- 
acterized by financial strength, ef- 
ficient operating management, and 
flexibility of operations in dealing 
with a mass market. The balance 
sheets of the ten leaders at the 1949 
or 1949-50 fiscal year-end show that 
seven hada comfortable working cap- 


ital ratio of 3-to-1 or better, with two 
others only slightly below this, while 


cash items in each instance exceeded 
current liabilities. In a less attractive 
cash position, with a working capital 
ratio of only 1.8-to-1, was Neisner 
Brothers, but the financial positions 
of the others are obviously strong. 
The element of flexibility has been 
basic to store growth and enlarge- 
ment inasmuch as the raising of upper 
price limits has brought in many new 
lines and increased the range of items 
formerly sold. All variety store mer- 
chandise, furthermore, has appeal for 
the low-income group. Whenever 


cash is plentiful more low-priced 
non-essential items are displayed, 
while during recession periods more 
emphasis is placed on essential goods 
or whatever is considered essential. 
This merchandise also seems to at- 
tract customers who in ordinary times 
would patronize department stores or 
specialty shops. Through neighbor- 
hood stores in large cities and in 
metropolitan areas, shopping for a 
variety of items under one roof is 
made easy and convenient. 

The variety chains do not deliver 
merchandise, they have no charge ac- 
counts, and only limited space is used 
for display. Direct selling expense is 
low since no highly skilled salespeople 
are needed. Unit expenses, therefore, 
are usually smaller than those of de- 
partment stores, permitting the hand- 
ling of a wider range of merchandise 
within set price limits. 

The chains generally continued 
their growth throughout the World 
War I period even. though closing of 
less profitable units coupled with war- 
time building restrictions reduced to- 
tal units operated by some two per 
cent. Gains were scored at the soda 
fountain and lunch counter, one of 
the newer departments for many 
stores, and many consumers were di- 
verted ta the “5 and 10s” in searching 
for items not easily found elsewhere. 
Profit margins, which are relatively 
wide compared with those of most 
other chain store groups, are rather 
more stable than those of department 
stores inasmuch as department store 
markdowns are considerably heavier. 
Earnings, therefore, are historically 
good. Most of the companies in the 
group are considered of investment 
grade, with lesser ratings assigned 
only to those units which failed to pay 
dividends through the 1930s or which 
were organized during that decade. 


The Leading Variety Chains 
— -———-Sales—-— Earned Per Share -———.._ ¢Divi- 

(Millions -—Annual—_, --Six Months—, dends Recent 

Company 1948 1949 #1950 1948 1949 1949 1950 1950 Price 
Butler Bros. ... $153.4 $122.3 $50.7 $0.43 D$0.93 D$1.88 $0.38 None 11 
Grant (W. T.). a233.9 a233.2 b117.3 a3.67 a3.73 N.R. N.R. $1.50 28 
Green (H. L.).. a101.6 a98.7 b44.0 04.97 a4.14 1.35 1.26 2.00 39 
Kresge (S. S.).. 289.1 288.7 1448 3.95 3.28 N.R. N.R. 1.50 38 
Kress (S. H.).. 165.4 163.9 79.6 5.46 4.27 4.00 3.52 2.50 53 
McCrory Stores. 97.6 958 49.8 4.63 4.05 1.41 1.30 2.00 32 
McLellan Stores a55.5 a54.5 b23.7 a3.60 a2.98 0.83 8.83 1.37%4 22 
Murphy (G. C.) 137.6 1413 744 4.76 4.46 N.R. N.R. 1.12% 48 
Neisner Bros... 57.6 578 28.6 2.72 2.18 0.64 0.43 0.60 15 
Newberry (J. J. ) 134.8 1368 688 4.55 3.72 N.R. N.R. Lae. 2 
Woolw’th (F.W.) 615.6 623.9 316.3 5.75 3.76 N.R. N.R. 2.00 45 

"Seven months. Paid or declared to September 6. a—Years ended January 31 of following year. 

b—Six months. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Cooking rice used to be a long, tricky, 
complicated chore. And unless the cook 
was an expert, the results were likely 
to be disappointing. 

Then General Foods brought out 
**Minute Rice.”’ 


And, today, even an amateur can 
dish up a bowl of perfectly cooked 
rice fast enough to make a Chef’s— 
or a housewife’s—eyes pop. 

In the past 22 years, General Foods 
has developed many products that to- 


Enough to make a Chef’s eyes pop 


day are family favorites in America’s 
kitchens. 


For General Foods believes that a 
constant effort to produce new prod- 
ucts, and to improve existing ones, is 
part of its responsibility to consumers 
everywhere. 


General Foods’ position in the in- 
dustry—and its record of earnings 
over the years—are perhaps the best 
measurements of how this responsi- 
bility is being met. 


GENERAL FOODS 


Whose family of famous brands includes Post’s Cereals and Birds Eye Frosted Foods 
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War developments may prove important near term 


market factors. But longer term prospects for earn- 


ings and dividends warrant retention of selected stocks 


Recent performance of the stock market pro- 
vides no clue to the price pattern for coming weeks. 
Irregularity has ruled the averages, and moves by 
individual issues usually have reflected develop- 
ments specifically affecting the respective stocks 
themselves rather than any changes in the general 
background situation. But a decisive change for 
the better in the Korean campaign probably would 
provide the basis for a resumption of the general 
share price advance. 


Enactment of an excess profits tax at this ses- 
sion of Congress again is being discussed, more for 
political than for economic reasons. The chances 
seem still to favor postponing writing this sort of 
levy into law until after the turn of the year, and 
the military situation prevailing at that time doubt- 
less will be an important influence in drawing up 
rates and other details.. Thus, while a 1951- 
enacted EPT probably would retroactively affect a 
part of 1950 earnings, it is too early to do more 


than guess at its impact on the various stock classi- 
cations. 


As for the market in general, for a month or 
more it has been reconciled to materially higher 
taxes, and should not be shaken by passage of an 


EPT unless its provisions should prove unexpect- 
edly severe. 


In the meantime, a rapidly mounting fifth round 
of wage increases is putting fresh fuel under an 
already simmering inflation pot. Regardless of the 
reasons offered for the increases, the ultimate effect 
can only be to lift the general price level to even 
higher levels and thereby further reduce the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. This is a prospect that 
provides strong support to the market for equities. 


But despite the certainty that today’s dollar will 
buy considerably more than will the dollar of next 
year, the scare buying at retail levels that was set 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1950 


off by the Korean invasion seems completely to 
have subsided, with department store sales volume 
throughout most of the country now back in the 
neighborhood of year-ago levels. In other direc- 
tions, however, the business picture continues to be 
one of sustained high activity. Along with the high 
rate of civilian production, defense orders are in- 
creasing and will continue to grow in volume, assur- 
ing that there will be no let-down in over-all indus- 
trial output for a considerable time to come. 


’ Utility stocks for a number of weeks have not 
been acting as well as most other sections of the 
list, one reason doubtless being some uncertainty 
concerning maintenance of current dividend rates 
by some of the companies following expected tax 
increases. The fact is, however, that the utility 
group's dividend experience under World War II 
taxes was reasonably satisfactory. The Moody 25- 
stock utility index, for instance, showed payments 
averaging $3 per share for 1941. Although this 
figure declined to $2.85 for the following year, it 
thereupon turned upward to $2.95 for 1945. By 
1949, incidentally, it had climbed to $3.31 per 


share. 


The industrial group dividend average for 1941 
was $1.81 per share. This declined to $1.55 for 
1943, and recovered to $1.75 for 1945. The 1949 
figure was $3.19. 


Military developments over coming weeks 
may very well determine the short term stock price: 
pattern. But over the longer run, the sustained 
high earnings level, continued good dividends and 
inflation trends should be the principal market fac-. 
tors. The investor appears fully warranted in re-. 
tention of the shares of companies that have good: 
earnings prospects for the sort of semi-war economy 
that may be with us for a considerable time to 
come. 


Written September 7, 1950; Richard J. Anderson: 
15. 
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Interest Rates 

Federal Reserve authorities are continuing their 
efforts to force short term interest rates upward in 
order to discourage inflationary borrowing (FW, 
September 6, page 3). During the week ended 
August 30, they sold $1.25 billion of notes and 
$998 million of bills in the open market at yields 
above those available on the new issues of notes 
offered by the Treasury to refund maturing issues 
of bonds and certificates. At the same time, they 
bought $1.16 billion of the maturing bonds and 
practically the same amount of the maturing cer- 
tificates. The latest weekly issue of Treasury bills 
was sold at an average yield of 1.308 per cent, 
another new record for any period since the 1933 
bank holiday, against 1.285 per cent the previous 
week and 1.173 per cent only two weeks before 
that. Successively lower bids by the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank are responsible for this 
trend. 


The Metal Market 

While there still is nothing definite concerning 
controls on metals, the certainty that each day 
brings them nearer has imparted increasing price 
firmness, with copper recently marked up two cents 
per pound to 24.50 cents. The Commerce Depart- 
ment has taken note of the growing copper scarcity 
by suggesting that the industry place voluntary 
export quotas on copper, copper products and 
scrap, and on zinc, asserting that export applica- 
tions have become excessive and are rising im- 
moderately. For copper of foreign origin, pur- 
chasers are now paying the two cents a pound 
duty, which increases the cost to 26.50 cents. Lead 
prices have been advanced another cent per pound 
to 15 cents, the fourth increase since July 12. 
Heavy demands from defense plants have forced 
the price of platinum up $13 an ounce to $87 since 
September 1, with some dealers reported asking 
up to $100. 


Government Sells '48 Cotton 

Between August 1 and September 6 the Agricul- 
ture Department sold 1,585,107 bales of 1948 cot- 
ton. Some 400,000 bales of 1948 cotton already 
had been sold since the cotton was pooled. 

Originally, this cotton had been pledged for 
loans under the Government’s farm price support 
program at an average of 28.79 cents per pound, 
middling %-inch basis. The sales, mainly to cotton 
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mills in the South, realized somewhere between 35 
and 38 cents per pound for middling but no dollar 
figures were released. Even at 35 cents per pound, 
or $175 per bale, the profit should work out around 
$40 million—all of which (after the entire pool 
has been disposed of) will go to the farmers who 
pledged the cotton in the first place. The crop 
support plan provides that any profit arising from 
the sale of loan cotton goes to the farmer, while 


any loss is taken by the Government—meaning the 


taxpayers. The Government still has on hand some 
1.8 million bales of 1948 cotton out of a pool of 
3,781,000 bales, little of which had been sold up 
to August when Korea and the short 1950 crop 
sent the price of the staple spiraling upward. 


Auto Wages, Prices, Up 

Higher prices must be the net result of the recent 
wage rises put into effect by Packard, Hudson, 
Chrysler and Ford and by automotive products 
makers Midland Steel, Standard Steel Spring, Budd, 
Motor Products and others. The new Packard 
models, already announced, average $87 higher 
than the 1950 line. The new model Nash cars are 
due this month, Hudson and Studebaker in Octo- 
ber, Ford in November, and General Motors and 
Chrysler toward the end of the year. 

Demand continues vigorous, and there is little 
doubt but that the industry will set a new record 
for both automobile and truck output this year. 
A record volume is predicted even for Chrysler, 
despite its 103-day strike; provided no further 
work stoppages occur, that company should return 
to third place in the production standing next 
month. 


Cement Demand 

Protecting profit margins during a period of 
high demand, the cement companies are raising 
prices at eastern plants effective October 1 follow- 
ing increases by cement plants serving the Mid- 
west and Rocky Mountain districts effective Sep- 
tember 1. The new rates are designed to cover 
higher costs of materials, particularly coal, and of 
labor, which received wage raises some months 
ago. October 1 prices will raise a barrel of cement 
from $2.40 f.o.b. plant to $2.50, or to $2.52 in 
paper bags to cover a 10 per cent increase in paper 
bag prices also effective October 1. Demand for 
cement along the Eastern seaboard is still outrun- 
ning supply, particularly in the Philadelphia area. 
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Building Boom Crest? 

Initial reports that the building boom “has al- 
ready probably passed its crest” are based on cut- 
backs in some areas in residential housing activity, 
both public and private. Reasons assigned are the 
tightened credit restrictions, material and labor 
shortages, and uncertainty as to future prices. New 
housing starts will be reduced as a consequence by 
the latter part of the present quarter, while pub- 
lic housing starts will be limited by Government 
order. 

Total volume, nevertheless, is continuing at un- 
precedented levels so that a slowdown in home 
building, as builders postpone plans for new de- 
velopments, should have little effect on over-all 
construction activity this year. Engineering News- 
Record figures show engineering construction 
awards for the first 36 weeks at almost $8.3 billion, 
46 per cent over the yeay-earlier period. Private 
work constitutes well over half this amount. Sig- 
nificant items in the public category are three 
“military housing projects,” totaling $18.6 million, 
slated for Key West, Florida; Smyrna, Tennessee, 
and Spokane, Washington. Such activity will help 


offset, to a large extent, declines in other housing. 


New Diesel Orders 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed orders 
for 214 freight and passenger diesel locomotives 
and switchers, following recent purchase of 66 by 
Seaboard Air Line, 57 by the Erie Railroad, and 
41 by Louisville & Nashville. This means consid- 
erable more business for the locomotive builders. 
Although August witnessed some increase, Septem- 
ber may well show an all-time monthly high for 
diesel orders. Altogether, 296 diesels were added to 
builders’ backlogs in August, bringing total orders 
for the first eight months to 1,547 plus 15 steam 
locomotives and 12 electric units. The August 1 
backlog totaled 1,132, including 1,106 diesels, 
compared with 1,009 on order a year earlier. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Columbia Gas System will purchase $11.5 mil- 
lion of Ohio Fuel Gas’s 344 per cent instalment 
notes; proceeds to be used by the Ohio company 
for new construction. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil’s subsidiary, Vacuum Oil, 
has taken over a Thames estuary oil refinery site, 
concluding a $28 million transaction between Brit- 
ish and American oil concerns. 

General Motors produced a total of 2,575,752 
cars and truck for the eight months through Au- 
gust vs. 1,909,084 in the same period last year. 

Firestone Tire will redeem 12,000 shares of its 
41 per cent preferred stock November 15. 

Southern Pacific’s affiliate, Pacific Fruit Express, 
plans to add 2,100 refrigerator cars to its present 
fleet of over 38,000 cars. The equipment will be 
built in the P.F.E. shops. 

Union Pacific’s total operating revenues for the 
seven months to July 31 were $233.3 million vs. 
$213.8 million in the same period last year. 


Other Corporate News 

Eastman Kodak has acquired A. M. Tenney 
Associates, Inc., which will continue to act as sales 
representative for the cellulose acetate yarns and 
staple fibres produced by Eastman. 

Hussmann Refrigerator stockholders will vote 
October 6 on authorization of new preferred stock; 
proceeds to redeem present outstanding preferred 
and for working capital. 

‘American Cities Power & Light stockholders will 
meet September 20 to ratify directors’ plan for 
dissolution of the company. 

Hudson & Manhattan has voted not to pay Oc- 
tober 1 interest on the adjustment 5s, 1957 be- 
cause of a deficit in the first half. 

Avco Manufacturing Corporation’s $2.25 pre- 
ferred stock is now convertible into 6.06 shares of 
common stock; original conversion ratio was 5.88 
common shares. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


Section 


Investment Service 





Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 214s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 101 2.70 10314 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

BORE. AOGO ances aceechoiapepe 104 2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 101 2.70 10314 
Iilinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969 99 4.60 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 132 5.30% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 


Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 109 4.59 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 106 4.24 108 


Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 $32 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 75 4.67 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7~Dividends— 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $1.00 b$1.37 b$1.53 29 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *2.00 £4.44 £5.34 63 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 e2.36 e1.76 22 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 b161 b268 47 
General Foods ....... 225 125 -b250™~ 6247" 45 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 211. 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 €3.59 ¢3.92 49 


Southern Cal. Edison... 1.75 1.50 b1.87 b1.60 32 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 73.00 b5.55 b4.21 72 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b1.46 b2.11 45 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.20 b2.75 b2.19 26 


b—Half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve 
Seas. Annee May 31. *Also paid 2%% in stock. +Also paid 5% 
in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——————— Dividends————___, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $2.00 33 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 154 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 1.80 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 28 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 S50.. 72 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 72.00 160 32 
Rows: tS. TEP viens vas 1918 2.46 3.00 250 683 
Louisville & Nashville. 1934 3.46 5 Py 2.64 43 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 39 
May Dept. Stores..... 1911 1.96 3.00 za0' &2 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 13 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.97% 25 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 150 34 


Socony-Vacuum ...... 1912 «(O71 1.10 0.80 23 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 = 1.82 Ze 1.50... 36 
Texas Company...... 1902. 2.25 3.75 4.00 71 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 99 
United Fruit......... 1899 2.03 4.00 450 64 


Walgreen Company... 1933 = 1.68 1.65 1:35. «2 





tAlso paid 10% in stcok. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 

These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


7~Dividends— 
Paid So Far -—Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.08 a$0.84 39 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.40 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 41 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 44 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.561%4b0.63 b0.90 13 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 50 


Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 72 
Flintkote Company.... 2.50 1.50 b2.23 bl.71 25 
Freeport Sulphur...... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 66 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b229 52 
General Motors ....... 8.00 7.00 b6.76 b10.91 90 
Glidden Company ..... 71.60 2.10 cl.88 c2.15 26 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 65 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 b1.23 b1.62 27 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 48 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 28 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 b2.48 b0.94 31 
A), De Re ds ocdaches 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 38 
West Penn Electric.... 1.52% 1.35 b1.81 b1.88 25 





a—First quarter. b—Half-year. c—Nine months ended July 31. 
tAlso paid 2% in stock. 4 
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Washington Newsletter 





Old OPA troubles being ironed out, but unofficial 


news about new controls must be taken lightly— 


Strict priorities system unlikely for the moment 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There was 
one old OPA trouble that most busi- 
ness men probably remember. It em- 
phasized keeping prices down on fa- 
miliar cost-of-living items: butcher 
shop meat was controlled but not 
cattle. That sort of thing made it easy 
for opposition Congressmen to attack 
—sometimes on the basis of statutory 
exemptions they themselves had 
sponsored. It helped to undermine 
the controls. 

Now some of the experts say it 
will be done differently. The first 
controls, which of course are months 
off, won’t be on cost-of-living items 
but on basic materials—including 
even sacred farm goods. The law re- 
quires that wherever prices are con- 
trolled ceilings will be placed on 
wages. So the program being worked 
out entails some difficult negotiations 
with the steel workers, the auto 
workers and others. 

If retail prices were going up, 
unions in the basic industries surely 
would have a case. They would be 
asked to take ceilings while retail- 
ers were still riding the inflation 
at the expense of industrial labor. 
Moreover, the price-wage relation al- 
ready would have gotten out of bal- 
ance. The unions are already aware 
of all these things; it will be inter- 
esting to see whether they do any- 
thing in anticipation. 


All Washington dope on control 
plans must be taken with a grain of 
salt—even when expressed in confi- 
dential speeches by insiders. The ideas 
are still competing with each other; 
insiders somehow have a way of con- 
fusing the verbs “should” and “will.” 


Officials who hope to have some- 
thing to do with the controls say that 
for a while priorities won’t be impor- 
tant. There will be a general priori- 
ties order ; it will lay down the law in 
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a general way. However, few priori- 
ties tickets—‘“hunting licenses” was 
the wartime term—will be issued. 
That, for the moment, is the semi- 
official forecast. Conceivably, offi- 
cials are almost, but not quite, right. 

Even in non-industrial Washing- 
ton, there are foundries where com- 
ponents are made for defense produc- 
ers. The proprietors say that they 
have plenty of orders, but can’t get 
materials. They think that a big com- 
pany ought to accompany its purchase 
order with some kind of priorities 
ticket. They pass the word along to 
their customers. This is happening 
even though defense production based 
on Korea has not yet started. 

Again, you have whole industries 
already laying claim to their rightful 
materials. The ICC is plugging it- 
self on behalf of freight car builders, 
the Agriculture Department on behalf 
of farm machinery makers. Interior 
on behalf of mining equipment. Ail 
want to be claimants for materials. In 
turn, the industries want them to be. 
Use of allocation powers gets a not 
wholly artificial push. 


Insofar as Government work is 
concerned, the chief casualty to war 
is the welfare work. It’s to be doubted 
that there will be much slum clear- 
ance. The irrigation projects of the 
Reclamation Bureau will surely be 
stopped. These things compete for 
labor and materials as well as for ap- 
propriation money. 


The rubber experts, curiously, 
don’t think that the industry will have 
to deal with allocations or priorities 
for a long time. They have high con- 
fidence in the present controls. Un- 
less the war breaks out of the Korean 
frontier, they say, there’s not much 
use in doing anything. The controls 
will be in the hands of those who’ve 
been running the peace-time controls. 


It’s claimed that by next year the 
output of synthetic all-purpose rub- 
ber will be double the pre-Korean av- 
erage. It will be sold cheaply—under 
a kind of RFC subsidy. Without be- 
ing ordered, companies will change 
their ratios of synthetic to natural 
As calculated, the total amount of 
rubber available to industry will be 
more than ample for auto owners. 

One consideration, it must be re- 
marked, is left out of the account. 
At some point, the Army will be buy- 
ing a lot of tanks and trucks. This 
is necessarily left out, since the Army 
has not yet decided how many of 
either it needs; therefore it has not 
calculated its rubber needs. 


The Congressional committees 
will probably have to get to work 
quickly on a second tax bill. A bill, 
it’s hoped, will be ready for the 
1952 Congress. Unfortunately, every 
group prefers the slight addition to 
the inflation that might be averted by 
a tax on itself. This adds up to the 
prospect of long hearings. 


The Administration must cut 
non-defense budgets by around half 
a billion. The sum voted by Con- 
gress won’t equal the cutting that will 
be caused by other things. The loan 
to Spain can be impounded, probably. 
Public works projects that must be 
stopped anyway may absorb the rest. 

Finally, Departments are shifting 
staffs from ordinary to Defense work 

actual, not faked, Defense work. 
The shift represents a budget cut; 
the civil service workers will be paid 
from another appropriation. All in 
all, it’s hard to see that the reduction 
has much financial significance. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Gas & Electre B+ 

This good grade issue has consider- 
able merit as an income holding; re- 
cent price, 48. (Pd. $2.25 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.25 plus stock.) 
Company has increased its 1951-53 
construction budget by some $100 mil- 
lion, bringing the total amount to be 
spent in this period to $251 million. 
New projects authorized include a new 
steam-electric plant of 350,000 k.w. 
initial capacity (with ultimate ca- 
pacity of 1.05 million k.w.), and the 
first section of a super high-volt- 
age transmission system, said to be 
higher than any U. S. line now in 
operation. By the close of 1953 the 
system’s total generating capacity is 
expected to approximate 3.3 million 
kw. (Also FW, Apr. 19.) 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Stock appears reasonably priced at 
current levels around 56. Stockhold- 
ers of record September 11 will par- 
ticipate in the increased dividend of 
80 cents payable September 25. Com- 
pany paid 55 cents in June and 45 
cents in March. Last year it paid 
$2.60 including a $1.25 year-end pay- 
ment. Current expectations are that 
earnings will be around $5 for the 
full year, which suggests a higher 
December payment or a year-end 
extra. A $1.5 million plant for the 
manufacture of a cotton boll weevil 
insecticide is to be built at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., and will be completed in 
the first quarter of next year. (Also 
FW, Dec. 14.) 


Howe Sound B 

Now around 39, shares constitute 
one of the sounder issues in the min- 
ing group. (Pays 50c qu.). A new 
mill at the company’s Blackbird Mine 
at Forney, Idaho, is expected to be 
turning out metallic cobalt at the rate 
of 2,000,000 pounds a year by the 
middle of 1951. This product is used 
in various chemical processes and in 
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making permanent magnets for elec- 
tronic, radar and television equip- 
ment. Domestic consumption of co- 
balt totaled 4.7 million pounds in 
1949, when about three-quarters of 
the world’s supply came from the 
Belgian Congo. In the first six 
months of 1950, the company earned 
$1.98 a share compared with $2.22 
for the similar period of last year. 


Idaho Power B 

At 34 stock provides a satisfactory 
return and may be retained for in- 
come. (Pays 45c qu.) Company plans 
a new $18.5 million power plant to 
be constructed on the Snake River 
in southwestern Idaho. This project 
will include three 30,000-kilowatt 
generators and should be in operation 
by 1952. As a consequence, capacity 
will be increased to around 400,000 
kilowatts. Company recently nego- 
tiated a contract with the Westvaco 
division of Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corporation to supply power for 
a third furnace in the latter’s phos- 
phate chemical plant near Pocatello. 
Plans for a fourth furnace on this 
site already have been drawn and in 
all likelihood additional power con- 
tracts will be signed. (Also FW, 
Mar. 15.) 


Kroger Company Soe 

Stock has definite merit for in- 
come; recent price, 61. (Pd. $2.25 
thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.50). 
Reflecting a moderate narrowing of 
operating margins, earnings in the 24 
weeks ended June 17, 1950 dipped 
to $3.52 per share from the $4 per 
share reported a year ago. However, 
both sales and operating margins 
should be fairly well maintained over 
the balance of the year with the re- 
sult that net should compare favorab- 
ly with the $7.42 a share of 1949. 
Sales in the four weeks ended Au- 
gust 12 last showed an increase of 
16.4 per cent against a gain in the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


32 weeks ended the same date of 
only 2.9 per cent. The number of 
stores in the chain July 15 was 2,128 
vs. 2,265 on the same date in 1949. 


Manufacturers Trust ™ 

Stock is attractive for income from 
a well secured dividend; now 58. 
(Pd. $2.40 plus stock thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.40 plus stock.) 
Merger with Brooklyn Trust is 
virtually assured and will be the 
biggest bank deal of recent years. 
This move will bring to 105 the num- 
ber of offices served by Manufactur- 
ers, although some duplicated sites 
may be eliminated. Consolidation of 
the far-flung neighborhood banking 
services offered in Greater New York 
City by the merging companies will 
increase working funds of the pur- 
chasing bank by more than $200 mil- 
lion of deposits, making it the fourth 
largest in the State. 





*Bank stocks not rated. 


Martin (Glenn L.) C+ 

Increased military appropriations 
have wproved the earnings outlook, 
but shares (now 16) are still specu- 
lative. (No divs. since 1947.) Com- 
pany has delivered three 2-0-2 com- 
mercial transports and nine more of 
these planes are scheduled to be 
shipped during the third quarter. 
Sales in the first half of 1950 were 
at moderate levels due to heavy work 
in process for future delivery; how- 
ever, net of 77 cents a share was only 
nine cents less than results in the 
January-June period a year ago. Un- 
filled orders totaling $94.4 million at 
June 30 were subsequently augment- 
ed by new military bookings. Cur- 
rent deliveries include P4M-1 Navy 
patrol planes, as well as guided mis- 
siles and other special weapons. 


Philco B 
Shares (now 40) afford participa- 
tion in growth of the television indus- 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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try, but prices move over a wide 
range. Philco has raised its regular 
quarterly dividend to 75 cents com- 
pared with 50 cents paid previously. 
Profits in the initial six months of 
1950 climbed to $3.86 a share com- 
pared with $1.08 netted in the similar 
period of 1949. Earlier this year, 
Philco set a 1950 production goal of 
one million television receivers and 
over-all volume may run close to 
$300 million compared with sales of 
$215 million last year. The refrigera- 
tion division, which is expected to 
provide about one-quarter of this 
year’s sales, is being geared to obtain 
a larger share of new apartment 
house business, 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Henill 

Priced at 25, stock combines a 
good growth potential with a satis- 
factory yield. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.20.) Company is 
benefiting from an increased num- 
ber of industrial and commercial 
users on its lines and from the cost 
reduction program in progress at its 
Sunbury plant. Further expansion 
of facilities will be effected at this 
plant through the addition of some 
125,000 kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity, boosting capacity of the sta- 
tion to around 375,000 kilowatts by 
the end of 1953. The ultimate ca- 
pacity of this plant alone will nearly 
equal the system’s over-all generating 
capacity in 1941. Gross income in 
the first six months of 1950 is esti- 
mated at $40 million and net at $1.70 
a share, indicating a sizable improve- 
ment over 1949 operations. The 
quarterly dividend was recently in- 
creased from 30 cents to 40 cents a 
share. (Also FW, May 3.) 


Sharon Steel C+ 

A business cycle issue, shares are 
speculative but improving in quality; 
current price, 46. ( Now pays 75c 
qu.) A 50 per cent stock dividend 
will be paid September 29 to stock- 
holders of record September 15. Sub- 
stantial expenditures for plant im- 
provement and modernization are be- 
ing reflected in earnings which 
equaled $7.44 per share of present 
stock in the six months ended June 
30 vs. $5.55 in the comparable 1949 
period. Sharon owns 201,500 shares 
or 16 per cent of the outstanding 
stock of Mullins Manufacturing and 
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22,649 shares (4.4 per cent) of 
Pittsburgh Steel. Only about $9 mil- 
lion of notes payable have priority 
over the 925,863 shares which will 
be outstanding following the stock 
dividend. Niles Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, a subsidiary, has successfully 
completed test rolling of titanium 
sheets on its finishing mills, marking 
company’s entry into this field. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission * 
Though somewhat speculative, 
stock has good growth potential; re- 
cent price, 25. (Pd. $1.05 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.40 plus stock.) 
Company has announced its intention 
to acquire control of Sterling Oil & 
Gas through a stock exchange offer 
to the latter’s stockholders. Expira- 
tion date of the exchange is October 
6; other details of the proposed ex- 
change will be determined shortly. 
Tennessee Gas now holds a 40 per 
cent interest in Sterling Oil & Gas 
and acquisition of the minimum addi- 
tional stock sought would provide 
Tennessee with a majority control. 
Latest Tennessee earnings cover the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1950, 
and equaled $1.78 per share vs. $1.57 
a share in the preceding twelve 
months. (Also FW, Apr. 19.) 


*Over-the-Counter stocks not rated. 


Thatcher Glass $2.40 Pfd. C+ 

Although not of investment grade, 
shares (now 34) offer a liberal return 
and conversion possibilities. (Pays 
60c qu.) Each share of preferred is 
convertible into 2 2/5 common shares 
without time limit and improvement 
in the junior equity (now around 
10) would eventually be reflected in 
quotations for the preferred. Com- 
pany paid $3.60 on the preferred is- 
sue in 1949, clearing dividend ar- 
rears, and payments are now on a 
current basis. In June, Thatcher sold 
$4 million of 3% per cent 20-year 
notes to an insurance company in 
order to retire higher coupon notes 
and to complete a new plant at Law- 
renceburg, Ind. Unit volume of the 
glass container industry in 1949 was 
28 per cent less than in 1946, but 
remained 184 per cent above the 
1936-39 average. 


U. S. Gypsum B+ 
Now around 105, shares constitute 
one of the top ranking equities in the 


building group. (Pd. $5 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $9.) Sales in the 
first six months of 1950 gained 23 
per cent compared with the same 
period of last year and earnings rose 
44 per cent to $9.07 a share vs. $6.29. 
As of June 30, current assets (of 
which $63.8 million consisted of cash 
and Government securities) were 3.5 
times current liabilities. Chairman 
Sewell Avery observed that “it ap- 
pears reasonable to anticipate that the 
recent foreign development will re- 
sult in curtailed residential construc- 
tion.” Nevertheless, another year- 
end extra seems likely in view of the 
company’s strong finances. 


Utah Power & Light B 

Company has improved its posi- 
tion and stock appears reasonably 
priced on the basis of indicated long- 
er term prospects and the liberal re- 
turn afforded; recent price, 24. (Pd 
$1.25 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.60.) As part of a five year $61 
million plant expansion program, a 
second $10.5 million steam-electric 
unit will be constructed in Salt Lake 
City. This project should be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1952 and will 
have a capacity of 75,000 kilowatts. 
This new unit will have the highest 
pressure and temperature of any 
plant in its sector. Actually it will 
be an extension of the $10.5 million 
66,000-kilowatt generating station in 
process of construction just west of 
Salt Lake City. Quarterly dividends 
recently were boosted to 45 cents 


from the 40 cents a share previously 
paid. (Also FW, Oct. 5.) 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Shares are of imvestment grade 
and qualify where conservative media 
are requisite; recent price, 31. (Pd. 
$1.20 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.40.) Company plans to construct 
a new plant at Metuchen, N. J., 
which will enlarge its television set 
manufacturing capacity 300 per cent. 
For this purpose a 50-acre site has 
been purchased from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the new plant 
will cover more than 10 acres. Al- 
though the primary purpose of this 
project is to serve as headquarters 
for company’s television-radio divi- 
sion, management intends “to make it 
adaptable to possible requirements of 
the military in case of war.” 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .. . 

Parking and brake lights can easily 
be converted into right-hand and left- 
hand turn signals with a kit recently 
placed on the market by Yankee 
Metal Products Company—the kit 
will work on any 1942 through 1950 
model automobile. . . . The executive 
interested in transportation for sales 
purposes will find a thoroughgoing 
discussion of the three forms of busi- 
ness transportation (fleet leasing, 
salesman ownership and company 
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FINANCE COMPANY 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


62nd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents a share on Common 
Stock payable October 10, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record September 21, 1950. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 65 cents a share 
on $2.60 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
33% cents a share on $1.35 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, and 3334 cents a share 
on $1.35 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
Series B. All preferred dividends are 
payable October 10, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record September 21, 1950. 











A. E. WEIDMA 
August 24, 1950 Treasurer % 
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ownership) plus many valuable hints 
on fleet management in a new book 
which came off the press this past 
week—entitled Automotive Trans- 
portation in Industry, by Samuel J. 
Lee, it is published by the Fleet 
Management Corporation.... A 
screwdriver which lights up when its 
blade contacts a high-voltage circuit 
should be particularly helpful around 
an auto repair shop-—mace by Stan- 
lev Tco's Company. 


Consirustion... 

Time-saving device is the electri- 
cally-powered Vita gun for spreading 
mortar in the laying of cement blocks 
and similar materials in building 
construction—easily handled, it helps 
to prevent the waste of mortar by 
spillage ; manufacttirer is Vita Labor 
Saving Tools, Inc. . . . Celotex Cor- 
poration announces a line of asphalt 
shingles with an interlocking design 
which is said to provide double cover- 
age over the entire roof area and 
triple coverage over some 42 per cent 
of the roof—they’re trade-named 
Sta-Lock shingles. . . . If you are 
planning to convert the basement into 
a recreation room, you'll be interest- 
ed in a plastic floor finish made by 
Plastic Products Company—house- 
wives will like it because it’s said to 
be easy to clean; husbands will be 
more interested in its durability. 
. . . Speaking of flooring, a tough, 
quick-drying clear vinyl coating is be- 
ing marketed as the ideal finish for a 
painted concrete floor—offered by 
Wilbur & Williams Company, this re- 
cently introduced product is said to 
resist oil, gasoline, grease and vari- 
ous chemicals. 


Packaging ... 

A new adhesive for fabricating 
multiwall and specialty bags from 
polyethylene-coated kraft stock has 
been introduced to the trade by Na- 
tional Adhesives—ready to use, the 
new product is called Poly-Lok.... 
No longer need shrimp float in sauce 
from the time it’s packaged until the 
time for eating (those who should 
know say this is harmful to the natu- 


ral texture of the sea food)—Noble 
Food Products Company has an- 
nounced that its A La Carte line will 
include this product in a new type oi 
jar made by Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany (with cap by Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation) which. separates 
the shrimp from the cocktail sauce. .., 
The common paper bag that for year; 
served no other purpose than to carty 
home the groceries or as a garbage 
container has been handed a new as- 
signment as a comic-art advertising 
medium—the idea is being promoted 
by Charles F. Fenton Company, 
which offers a line of sacks with a 
popular syndicated comic strip plus 
a personalized advertising message, 
..+ Mark April 17-20, 1951 on your 
calendar—the event: the 20th Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition; _ the 
place: Atlantic City. 


Transportation ... 


The world’s longest “rubber” high: 
way, stretching five and _ one-hali 
miles along U.S. Route 1 from North 
Attleboro, Mass., south to the Rhode 
Island State line, was formally 
opened to traffic earlier this month— 
finally emerging from the test stage, 
the “rubber” highway actually is a 
combination of asphalt and a new 
meltable rubber compound, called 
Surfa-Sealz, developed by United 
States Rubber Company. . . . For at 
accurate record of temperatures i 
both mobile and stationary refriger- 
ated units, the Tagliabue Instrument: 
Division, Weston Electrical Instrv- 
ment Corporation, offers the Win 
corder, a new recording thermometer 
which requires no connection to any 
power supply—available in various 
models with charts for 24-hour, 72- 
hour, 3-day and 7-day recording, this 
instrument features a specially-devel- 
oped shock-proof mechanism so that 
it can be used in trucks, ships, etc., 
without shockproof mounting. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concernin§ 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelop¢ 
—and refer to the date of the issue 
which you are interested. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


39 Weeks to Aug. 5 
Emerson Radio & Phono. $2.02 $1.28 











12 Months to July 31 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pwr. 109 1.25 


Cons. Gas Utilities....... 1.48 1.72 
Dallas Pwr. & Lt........ 6.09 5.58 
Fort Worth Transit...... 0.39 EY 
Gulf States Utilities..... 1.81 1.83 
Maine Pub. Serv......... 1.48 1.77 
Montana Pwr. .......... p49.28 42.60 
Okla. Natural Gas....... 3.05 37 
Penna. Wr. OF Eke. < 3s - 2.65 2.29 


Pub. Service of Indiana.. 2.56 2.49 


Tampa Electric ......... 3.32 2.42 

9 Months to July 21 
Celotese: Gt. ....csccass hz 0.77 
Gar Wood Industries..... D1.94 0.04 
Intl Plagwester 2)..6.. <0. 3.19 3.50 
SEP VEE, NINOS. ce cisicictenciefeoeis ase 0.42 D0.44 


Sterling Motor Truck.... D0.16 D0.17 


7 Months to July 31 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 11.27 9.20 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 2.00 2.16 
Central Maine Pwr...... 1.04 akon 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2.05 1.93 
Illinois. Genital sax iiss. 6.65 5.36 
Kansas City Pub. Serv... D1.42 D0.81 
Louisville & Nashville... 3.93 2.41 
Northern Pacific ........ 0.20 0.17 
Pacific Pwr. .& Lt........:. 1.01 rere 
Soufedfn ‘Co. ........08. 5.62 2.40 
Union Peciie .........5. 535 3.17 

6 Months to July 31 
Ce FN ih: dee cn eid s 0.67 0.82 
Kenneay 6, TMG. 4.6.4.5 0.76 0.46 
Lertier StOPG6 2 oso Sci sk 0.85 1.41 
McLellan Stores ........ 0.83 0.83 

3 Months to July 31 
Allied Mills ............ 3.06 2.96 
Amer. Water Works..... 0.81 0.89 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries... 0.01 D0.03 


Atlas Plywood .......... 2.11 2.01 
Carpenter Steel ......... 8.08 5.58 
Cent. Elec. & Gas........ LIS 1.29 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0.74 0.60 
Connecticut Pwr. ....... 2.57 1.83 
Crown Zellerbach........ 2.00 1.28 
Menasco Mfg. .......... 0.10 0.27 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 3.50 S47 
Perm CR. 6 coca. eve. 0.90 2.14 
Republic Natural Gas.... 1.89 3.03 
Standard Products ...... 1.29 1.35 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr..... 2.08 1.88 


Wisconsin Natural Gas.. p34.04 p19.78 
9 Months to June 30 
2 


Cornell-Dubilier 


Adam Hat Stores........ D0.22 0.45 
Amer. Insulator ........ 0.66 0.02 
Armstrong Corp. ........ 4.07 2.80 
Dering GOB. oicccsccccce. 1.10 0.99 
Great Lakes Paper...... 2.06 1.41 
Intercont. Rubber ....... D0.22. D0.47 
Lockheed Aircraft ...... 4.29 2.08 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber 4.31 0.13 
Mebebe @. ©... oo a oe 1.97 1.49 
N. Y. C. Omnibus....... D0.11 0.41 
Northern Illinois Corp.... 0.55 0.45 
Northwest Airlines ..... D4.48 0.25 
Omnibus Corp. ......... 0.25 0.54 
POC NE eas des oes 46 2.14 3.00 
Prosperity Company ..... c0.89 0.51 
SONNE OEE 50k oss xa 0.91 1.01 
United Dyewood ........ D0.33 D0.82 
U. Sian igs adi. 1.34 0.84 


Wileom Bros... ...... 500+: 0.04 D0.47 


c—Combined Class A and Class B. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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THEN, just take a puff—DON'T Do -exactly the same thing— 
INHALE —and s-l-o-w-l-y let the DON'T INHALE. Notice that bite, 
smoke come through your nose. that sting? Quite a difference 
Easy, isn’t it? And NOW... from PHILIP MORRIS! 


Try this simple test. We believe that you, too, will agree... 











HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF SMOKERS, 
who tried this test, report in signed state- 
ments that PHILIP MORRIS IS DEFINITELY 
LESS IRRITATING, DEFINITELY MILDER! 


fi . . light up a 


2 ... light up your 
PHILIP MORRIS 


present brand 





PHILIP MORRIS is, indeed, America’s FINEST Cigarette! 




















O CIGARETT 





HANGOVER 






means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 


x PHILIP MORRIS 








hecklist for a 
GOOD INVESTMENT... 





y Fe CURRENT 
2 /O EARNINGS 
Sound, experienced manage- 
ment plus thousands of satis- 
fied members, has built Farm 
and Home into one of the 
largest Associations in the 
United States. Established 


more than 50 years. Your in- 
vestment is Federally insured. 





FARM an HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSN. 
Nevada, Mo. 
A $59,000,000 Savings Institution 











For new or experienced 
investors—a booklet 
explaining stock market 
trading terms, rules and 
practices. 


Explained in our booklet 
F-21 





So 








Street News 





Decentralization of banks indicated—Labor and the 


Street share concern over Government's RR control 


he story behind the story is 

sometimes the most interesting 
part of Wall Street news. It is so in 
the case of the Manufacturers Trust- 
Brooklyn Trust merger. What went 
on behind the scenes indicates strong- 
ly that another wave of bank consoli- 
dations is rising. The most desirable 
prospects for the big Wall Street 
banks are those smaller institutions 
maintaining well located and profit- 
able branch systems. 

Chase National was in there com- 
peting with Manufacturers and was 
hopeful of winning out against Manu- 
facturers right up to the time the 
Brooklyn Trust executive committee 
went into session to make a decision. 
Both of the competing banks had 
started early in the summer to make 
a thorough study of each of the 25 
Brooklyn Trust branches. They went 
into every detail, including the type 
of neighborhood served, the growth 
potential, number of employes and 
salary scales. It was important to 
know whether, on the same volume 
of business, the branches could re- 
turn as good a profit after absorption 
as they have been earning under 
Brooklyn Trust management. Two 
other important banks made similar 
investigations but soon lost interest. 

Brooklyn Trust management and 
majority stockholders had been put 
in a difficult spot. The stock had risen 
$100 a share on the strength of this 
summer’s merger rumor, one of sev- 
eral that had swept through the mar- 
ket within a year. To have refused 
an offer giving the stock such a high 
market value, the management might 
have run into legal difficulties with 
minority stockholders. 


Chrysler’s special $3 dividend 
will be taxable at current income tax 
rates instead of the higher ones to be 
in effect beginning October 1. The 


N | fact that only 15 days will elapse be- 


tween the record date and payment 
day leaves a strong inference that the 


directors were thinking of this tax 
consideration. General Motors did 
pretty much the same thing. 


The market breathed a sigh of 
relief when the Government took 
over the railroads to head off the 
threatened strike. But on second 
thought the Street views with some 
misgivings this temporary passing of 
control. Labor leaders themselves are 
said to share this concern. If this 
happens too often, it is reasoned, peo- 
ple may get the idea that only gov- 
ernment can operate the railroads 
without danger of serious stoppage. 


Meanwhile, railroad analysts are 
studying July income statements 
with considerable satisfaction. In 
most cases a gratifying percentage 
of additional gross income was re- 
tained as net operating income. In 
the case of the Louisville & Nashville 
the increase in gross was $2.1 million 
and 45 per cent of this was carried 
through to n.o.i. Seaboard Air Line 
kept 33 per cent of its $1 million in- 
crease in gross. 


The name J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc., has been appearing more fre- 
quently these days in municipal 
financing, the only type of underwrit- 
ing in which banks are permitted to 
engage. In the days before the Bank- 
ing Act segregated commercial bank- 
ing from investment banking, the 
house of Morgan was associated with 
most large pieces of financing. When 
the Banking Act went into effect, 
Morgan Stanley & Co. was set up to 
handle the investment banking busi- 
ness previously controlled by the 
Morgan bank. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. never went 
in for municipal financing. There was 
plenty of profitable corporate business 
to be done—until the competitive bid- 
ding system became the vogue. Now, 
municipal financing is the cream of 
the investment banking business. 
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Were Breaking Ground for 


In 1875, a short sixteen years after the 
first discovery of oil in America, Conti- 
nental was marketing petroleum products 
on the Western Frontier, supplying kero- 
sene for lamps of the pioneers. 

Throughout the intervening years— 
while oil has set the pace for American 
progress—Continental, too, has grown. 
Today it ranks among the first dozen of 
the many thousands of American oil com- 
panies. 

Today Continental celebrates its 75th 
anniversary by breaking ground 
for a new research center. 

This building—and the invest- 
ment it will represent in equipment 
and the time of men of specialized 


CONTINENTAL 
> TS ANNIVERSARY 











rary 
A pi: eras acento 











skills—is a symbol of our faith in the fu- 
ture of our company, our industry and 
our country. 

Through continuous research, we move 
toward ever-advancing goals in the quality 
and economy of Continental products. 

To our employees, our jobbers, our deal- 
ers and our customers, the spade that to- 
day bites into Western soil is evidence that 
this industry is young and dynamic... 
that its future will present continued op- 
portunity for progress . . . and that the 
products of petroleum will be of 
ever-increasing usefulness to man. 


President 


OIL COMPANY 





BREAKING GROUND POR ANOTHER © 








Another 75 Years ! 














JUST COMPARE ANY OTHER INVESTMENT SERVICE 
AT ANY PRICE WITH OUR 4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


MAY subscribers say that any one of the fo 


FINANCIAL WORLD is worth more in bringing 


scription price—$20 yearly. Just stop to analyze and 


ur parts included in a year’s subscription for 
improved investment results than our entire sub- 
appreciate how much each item of our 4-PART 


Investment Service can help you to make wiser decisions in the purchase and sale of securities. 


COMPARE OUR PRICE WITH 


No. 1 Investment Service............... 
No. 2 Investment Service........ 


No. 3 Investment Service........ 


No. 4 Investment Service........ 
No. 5 Investment Service........ 
No. 6 Investment Service........ 


WHAT OTHERS CHARGE: 
$150.00 per Year 


verre nae CU 
5 «illite —_—”* * 
westigeis —_— 
pexuaes —- 
cere 60.00 “ “* 


Two of the above services would be accurately described as “highly speculative” and two others as 


‘‘semi-speculative.” One purely speculative wire service 


sells for $1,000.00 a year. A service that could 


fulfill the forecasters’ promises would be cheap at ten thousand dollars a year. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS PAY MUCH 


FINANCIAL WORLD subscribers have found 
from their own experience that other services, no 
matter how costly, do not include such valuable 
investment aids as our big weekly magazine, 
our monthly “Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks” (64 pages of stock ratings and statistics, 
each page 1014x4 inches), our large indexed 
book of over 1,600 “Stock Factographs” (1950-51 
Revised Edition just off the press) and other con- 
crete helps in formulating a sound investment 
program. 


It is not mere chance that thousands of confused 
investors have gravitated to “investment head- 


LESS BUT GET MUCH MORE 


quarters”—FINANCIAL WORLD— in their quest 
for a solution of their major investment problems 
—and greater peace of mind. 


Our only claim to your confidence is our long 
experience and training in giving to investors, in 
condensed form, the latest essential and unbiased 
information and advice necessary to reach these 
all-important objectives: Liberal income, a sub- 
stantial measure of safety of capital, and satis- 
factory long-term growth. Don’t judge our sub- 
scription value by our low price. It would be 
cheap at many times $20. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $20 please enter my order for : 

(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD; 

(b) 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules: 

(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock FactoGRaPH”’ Book. 


(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 
C Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 


(Sept. 


13) 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
1950-1951 


Revised 
D ciition 








BIG SAVING —What you pay us for a subscription (or our 
books) is a deductible income tax expense. 





YOURS 
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Fi With Each Yearly Subscription at $20; 
or, $4.50 Book for Only $1 Added to 
a 6-Months’ Order at $10 — Both $11. 
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Southern Pacific 








oncluded from page 4 


ok forward to continued payments 
rom this source. 

Southern Pacific’s debt, even at its 
ww point in 1946, has constituted a 
ather substantial part of its total 
apitalization. This is, of course, an 
ivantage during periods of increas- 
ig earnings due to the leverage it 
fords, but from a strictly conserva- 








BI Babbitt= 


87th CONSECUTIVE 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on October 2, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on September 20, 1950. 

LEO W. GEISMAR, Treasurer. 
September 6, 1950 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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CHRYSLER 











DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 26, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
September 11, 1950. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
September 6, 195v 
Ne) The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 37%c per 
share on the outstanding Common 
ma Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 30, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 15, 1950 

Checks will be mailed. 

















CHARLES C. MOSKOWITz 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 5, 1950 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable September 28, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 15, 1950. The trans- 
fer books of the company will not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President 
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tive standpoint it is a drawback. 
However, there are no maturities of 
any consequence until 1961, there is 
no preferred stock, and working capi- 
tal is ample. Cash and temporary 
cash investments were about on a 
par with current liabilities at the end 
of last year, and $37.7 million of new 
capital has been raised since then by 
sale of debentures convertible into 
capital stock at 55. Conversion of 
this issue will improve the ratio of 
equity capital to the total. 


Dividend Prospects 


In view of the excellent earnings 
prospects and strong finances of the 
road, the dividend could easily be 
raised from the present $5 annual 
rate. Even the current rate affords 
a yield of 8.5 per cent at the present 
price of 59. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


September 14: American Air Filter; 
California Packing; Camp Manufactur- 
ing; Crum & Forster; Davidson Bros.; 
Empire Southern Gas; Greif Bros. Coop- 
erage; Grocery Store Products; Jenkins 
Bros.; Pacific Can; Sinclair Oil; Toledo 
Edison. 


peptember 15: American Manufactur- 
ing; Angerman Co.; Arundel Corp.; Col- 
umbus & Southern Ohio Electric; Daven- 
port Water; W. E. Dean; Easy Washing 
Machine; Fall River Electric Light; Gal- 
veston- Houston Co.; Grayson- Robinson 
Stores; Midland Bakeries; National Fuel 
Gas; National Lock; New Bedford Gas 
& Edison Light; Rhode Island Electric 
Protective; Twin City Rapid Transit. 


September 18: Atlantic City Sewerage; 
Beverly Gas & Electric; Carolina Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railway; Goodman Mfg.; 


Haverhill Electric; Hayes Industries; 
Kellogg Co.; Lowell Electric Light; 
Rochester Button; Southern Colorado 


Power; Sterchi Bros. Stores. 


September 19: American Book; Bridge- 
port Hydraulic; Detroit Edison; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber; Haverhill Gas Light; 
Kendall Refining; Missouri Edison; War- 
ren Bros.; Wisconsin Electric; J. S. Young 
Co: 

September 20: California Oregon Pow- 
er; California Portland Cement; Celotex 
Corp.; City Stores; Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts; Ekco Products; Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph; Franklin Process; General 
Foods; Hartford Gas; Hercules Steel 
Products; Lawrence Gas & Electric; 
Mountain States Power; Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph; Shawinigan 
Water & Power; Southern California 
Gas; West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 








__ 





AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


63 Wall Street, New York 











Lorp, ABBETT & Go. 
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BENEFICIAL 


INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Dividend of $.37'2 


per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.12'2 per share 


The dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 


September 15, 1950. 


PHILIP KAPINAS 


September 1, 1950 


OVER 
475 OFFICES 


iN U. Ss. 


Treasurer 


AND CANADA 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


RAYON CORPORATION 


The Boord of Directors, on August 28, 
1950, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents(75¢) per 
share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, payable October 2, 1950, to 
holders of record at the close of 


business on September 15, 1950. 


H.W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Catalin Corporation of America 


Detroit Steel Products Company 





incorporated: 1929, Delaware. 


Office: One Park Avenue, New York 16, (CC A) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31. 1949): About 4,850. 
Capitalization: 
ie Re ne EE EN? 5 SOE SEN AR yet Re $350,000 
Ss OE COL MED saris cbeoerossicehisk «aw ebacina dake Seas boeeued ee 561,234 shs 


Business: Manufactures Catalin, a cast phenolic resin hav- 
ing phenol and formaldehyde as a base; also Catabond, a 
liquid phenolic bonding agent; Catavar, a surface coater; and 
Catalin Polystyrene. Does no fabrication; output is sold to 
manufacturers of radios, clock housings, buttons, brush backs, 
novelties, etc. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $1.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $668,521. Book value 
of stock, $4.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936: 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Expanding use of synthetic resins by industry as 
a whole has growth implications, but competitive plastics 
will continue to restrict profit margins. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.15 $0.36 $0.36 $1.41 $0.56 $0.24 $0.35 *$0.24 
Dividends paid ...... 0.10 0.25 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.15 0.15 0.10 
High (N.¥.Curb).. 4% 9% 14% 2% 17% 8% 4% 1% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 2% 3% 7% 12 1% 4% 3% 4% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.05 in same 1949 period. 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Company 





incorporated: 1940, Indiana, as successor through reorganization to a sys- (CGE) 
tem started in 1849. Office: 382 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Annual meeting: Second Friday in May. Number of stockholders (April 

18, 1950): Class ‘‘A’’, 3,184 common, 2,617. 

Capitalization: 

NS ON MR ie olen 6405 Kh EES RE ROKS GS ume eee ee ees Gb +k aKD daoK eel a eee $30,167,127 
*Class A stock $2 cum. (to extent earned) ($40 par)...................005 383,751 shs 
ny RR BO NN 5 Sick ciicicscaunchiieeeeue deh Snsisesoscasnumaee 343,179 shs 


*Callable at $40 per share. 


Business: Operates 906 miles of track from Chicago to the 
Ohio River at Evansville, Ind., and a branch to St. Louis and 
to Southern Illinois to the Mississippi River. Serves soft coal 
fields of Indiana and Illinois and is an important originator 
of bituminous traffic. Manufactured and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts are most important source of revenue. Originates about 
41% of its tonnage. 

Management: Alert to company’s fundamental problems. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1949, $1.6 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $2.8 million. Book value of common stock, $75.97 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor company paid no dividends 
on its preferred and common stocks. Regular payments on 
Class “A” 1943-45; partial payments in 1946, 1948 and 1949; 
arrears, $4.50 per share (June 30, 1950). Paid on common 
only in 19438. 

Outlook: Company has been able to show satisfactory re- 
sults only under the most favorable operating conditions, 
and competition from truck lines and other more strongly 
situated railroads makes the longer term outlook distinctly 
unimpressive. 


Comment: Both classes of stock carry an appreciable risk 
factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share...... $3.77 $3.44 $2.10 $1.34 D$2.30 $0.53 $0.40 D$2.24 *$0.45 
Dividends paid ........ None $0.50 None None None None None None None 
IP. cn pemeasscte ee 2% 9% 9% 12% 18% 77% 9 5% 11 

LOM. -scaeesannanceGune 5% 25 5% 6% 4% 3% 4 8% 4% 


*Six months to June 30 vs. loss of $1.00 in same 1949 period, both before capital 
and sinking funds, ete. Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1904, Michigan. Office: 2250 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit (DSP) 
11, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1949): 1,350. 

Capitalization: 

BORE COM BOG. so oles is os 65s ou hb sb table eo sae a Sale dg ais Sbleid he ced Se eeaee 
CSAUDE GUC I I ai 5k deere ch ¥anccn e004 iessee hx eengnaeaeher ase uee 404, di¢ = 


Business: Principal products are Fenestra steel window 
sash and casements for the building industry, and Detroit 
automobile leaf springs. Building line includes sash and 
doors for all types of residential, commercial and industrial 
structures, garage doors, screens, steel and aluminum panels 
and general items. Also makes railroad freight car coil 
springs and steel and aluminum building panels. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $6.5 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $1.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $27.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid 1907-30, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: High level of operations will continue as long as 
the building boom lasts, after which company probably will 


‘revert to its former erratic sales and earnings record. 


Comment: The stock is a business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 eT} 1944 1945 1946 Ref gras 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.4 $1.78 $0.60 $2.41 \ $4.68 WEE 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.75 8.00 hg 2.50 $1.00 
High (N. Y Curb).. 10% 14% 19% 19% 24 28% 24% 26% 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 7 10% 13% 11% 18% 18% 8 20% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 








New England Electric System 





Organized: 1926, Massachusetts, as the voluntary association, New Eng- (NES) 
iand Power Association, to succeed a company organized in 1914; present 

pone adopted in 1947, _—. merger with four subholding companies 

Office: 441 Stuart St., Bos 16, Mass. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. 

Number of stockholders pee Ra 31, 1949) : 


43,662. 
nya 
Re ree Se Se Pee See wr eae ee wey er $80,971,000 
Noneiaigries’ ee IID, 5 socio}. o1n.c wine. s 0-0 s tnlesgeiet gots Sama bined ote sis, 174 600 
Rubsidiavion’ TeetetTed GOO... . 6 oie EET ANE a SEAN Fee eth Saeeas $17,725, 
Cashes: stock 4Gn- er) CRUMB) < «. . oo.6s sco dicot cbc sc demmteadip ass shawnee 7,364, 583° a 
a ar errr rere merrrry rarer rr reer $11,733,847 


Business: Company is a holding company which, through 
subsidiaries, is engaged in the sale of electric energy (82%), 
gas (10%) and transportation (8%). Electric service is 
rendered in 193 municipalities situated in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Connecticut, represented 
by a population of about 2,149,000. Gas service is provided 
in 52 municipalities while transportation operations are 
limited to Rhode Island. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $24.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $19.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $21.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulations on old preferred stocks 
settled in 1947 simplification; old common paid 1926-34; 
present issue 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Industrial and population growth in the territory 
served will probably be only moderate in the period ahead, 
but installation of modern steam-electric generating facilities 
should help to reduce costs and lessen dependence upon 
hydro capacity. 

Comment: Shares represent a semi-speculative utility 
equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.35 $1.29 $1.82 $1.48 $1.85 $1.08 $1.41 §$0.81 
Divilends paid....... —_—_—_—_—_——__None———————__ $0.25 1,00 0.80 0.60 
RM | ac eas sdmnae Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 13 13% u% ist 
MAE hos Gass Meee —— November 24, 1947-—— 11% 

~*On- 6,695,075 common shares after 1947 corporate simplification. ‘On average 
shares. initial dividend paid October 1. isis months to June 80. vs. $0.74 in same 
1949 perio 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Admiral Corp......... Q25¢ 10-2 9-14 
Alabama Pwr. 

re, eer Q$1.05 10-1 9-25 
Allianceware, Inc. ...... 35c 6— 9-19 9-5 
Aluminum Goods Mfg...20c 10-2 9-14 

ES Re PETE Fie E30c 10-2 9-14 
American Box Board...20c 10-10 9-27 
Am. Hardware ....... Q25c 10-2 9-13 
American Meter .......50c 9-15 9-5 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. 

3.90% pf.......... Q97'%4.c 10-14 9-29 
American Screw ..... Q25« 9-29 9-15 
Anchor Post Prod...Q12%zc 9-22 9-7 
Arvin Industries...... Q50c 9-30 9-18 
Ayrshire Collieries ..... 25c 9-29 9-12 
Babbitt (B. T.)...... Q30c 10-2 9-20 
Beatrice Foods ....... QO50c 10-2 9-14 

Do 3%% pif....... QO&43x%c 10-2 9-14 
Beech Creek RR...... Q50c 10-2 9-13 
Beneficial Ind’l Loan.Q37%c 9-30 = 9-15 

Dewy Byiissydeees El2%c 9-30 9-15 
Bingham-Herbrand ..... 30c 8609-30) = 9-15 

DS ociteecieacee ot E30c 9-30 9-15 
Bridgeport Gas Lt.....Q35c 9-30 9-15 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg..Q30c 9-9 9-2 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 10-2 9-12 

Fe less oss Q$1.75 10-2 9-12 
Cannon Mills .......... 75c 429-30—Ss 9-11 

OW Ga as ta ce cokes 75c «09-30: 9-11 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...Q40c 9-30 9-13 

Doe S96 ef... 0.654 Q$1.25 9-30 9-13 
Carnation Co. ........ Q50c 9-15 9-9 

Riigiie satatieh case eee F$1 9-15 9-9 
Carriers & General...... 10c 10-2 9-15 
Central Maine Pwr...... 30c =. 9-30 —s«#99-11 
Cent. Violeta Sugar...$1.50 9-28 9-18 
Chrysher GG. cick. cidae $3 9-26 9-11 
Clayton & Lambert...12%c 9-20 9-12 
Colonial Ice ........ Q$1.50 10-1 9-20 
Combustion Engineering 

Superheater ......... 75c 10-30 10-16 
Consolidated Grocers ..Q25 9-30 9-15 

Do 59) pl.......... Q$1.25 9-30 9.15 
Corning Glass.........Q40c 9-27 9-18 
Cream of Wheat...... O40c 9-27 9-18 

se E40c 9-27 9-18 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar.Q50c 9-28 9-15 

EO So scieetcsaowses E$1 9-28 9-15 
Dana Corporation ....Q50c 10-16 10- 6 

O eisiabad actions F$1 9-15 9-11 

Do 3%4% pf. A...Q9334c 10-16 10- 6 
Davega Stores........ QO35e 9-30 9-16 
Davenport Hosiery......50c 10-2 9-18 
Delaware & Hudson...Q$1 9-28 9-11 
Delaware Rayon Cl. A..50c 9-18 9-8 
Diamond T Motor Car.Q25c 9-27 9-12 
Duke Power ........... 75c 10-2 9-15 
Electrical Products ...025c 9-30 9-20 
Electric Boat $2 pf....Q50c 10-10 9-26 
Emerson Elec......... QO35ce 9-30 9-16 
Endicott Johnson......Q40c 10-2 9-18 
Follansbee Steel ....... 25c 49-29 = 9-15 
Food Mchry. & Chem....25c 9-30 9-20 
Halehd 428 acvives Jean 35c = 9-28—Ss«9--15 
Hussmann Refrig...... Q30c 11-1 10-20 

BO iNeed oe eisea ale E20c 11-1 10-20 
Indianapolis Pr. & Lt..Q40c 10-13 10- 2 

Do We SE 8 ek QO$i 10-1 9-18 
Indiana Steel Prod...... 10c 9-27 9-8 
Int’! Cellucotton ...... Q75c< 10-2 9-21 

Le ea bathe kobe Les E75c 9-25 9-15 
Int’l Cigar Mach...... Q25e 12-9 11-30 

O ec betas xan eis E40c 9-30 9-18 


a 





Company 
Int’l Shoe 
Investment Co. of Am..Q10c 
Kellogg Switchboard & 


CO SESS ee E30c 
"Se & eee E$1 
Fr eee Q37'%4c 
Lynn Gas & Elec...... Q50c 


M & M Woodworking. E20c 
Marchant Cal. Mach..Q62%c 


Miami Copper ........ E20c 
Michigan Bumper ....Q20c 
Mohawk Rubber ..... Q25c 


Molybdenum Corp...Q12%c 
Montana-Dakota Util..Q20c 


Mueller Brass ......... 25c 
Mullins Mfg. ......... 040c 
Myers (3B) av...... O$1 


Nat’! Breweries, Ltd... .*25c 
Nat’l Motor Bearing... .40c 
Natl Sugar. Ref......... 50c 
N. Orleans Pub. Serv. .56%c 
New York Auction..... 10c 


Nicholson File ....... 030c 

i Pe Pe eee E20c 
Peete Gots. ......4... 15c 

Tg rrr QO$1 
ge © E25c 
Phila. & Reading C. & I..35c 
Pe SRE cas devas Ql5c 


Radio Corp. $3.50 pf..Q87'%c 
Riley Stoker 30c 
Roeser & Pendleton..... 50c 
Ryerson & Haynes....Q25c 
|: Fee 50c 


eee eee wees 


Scranton Elec. 3.35%.Q83%4c° 


Shamrock Oil & Gas. .Q40c 
Shellmar Products ....Q40c 
Sivyer Steel Castings. . .50c 
Smith (A. O.) Corp... .40c 


Southern Oxygen ....Q50c 
South Penn Oil....... Q50c 
Squave-D..Gescevoss ... .25€ 
Sundstrand Mach. Tool. .35c 
Tappan Stove ........ Q25c 

enn avie sa eeaianeneaeas E25c 


Jo pf. 
Tishman Real. & Const.Q35c 
Union Pacific R.R..... $1.25 


 *, } eee S$1 
United Specialties ....Q25c 
ORE Sy eee E25c 
Universal Leaf Tob....Q30c 
i 8 FRR $2 

U. S. Plywood........ Q35c 
West Penn El......... 045c 
Weyenberg Shoe ..... Q50c 
Wheeling Steel ........ 50c 
UTES, t's oacaiec Q$1.25 


Accumulations 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 


7% pf. : 
Chic. Great Western Ry. 


J oe lO Ae 2c 

Cribben & Sexton 

og ha te A 56'%4c 
Omaha & Cn. Biffs. St. Ry. 

 e et ae $1 

Stock 

Merritt-Chapman & 

EE Ree 40% 
Van Raalte Co......... 20% 
4 *Tn Canadian funds. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annually. 


Hildrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
10-1 9-16 
10-2 9-15 
9-20 9-5 
9-25 9-14 
9-30 9-15 
9-28 9-8 
9-21 9-11 
10-15 9-30 
9-28 9-11 
10-13 9-22 
9-20 9-15 
9-27 9-13 
10-1 9-15 
9-29 9-15 
10-2 9-15 
9-29 9-18 
10-2 9-15 
10-2 9-20 
10-2 9-15 
10-2 9-11 
9-15 9-8 
10- 2 9-20 
10-2 9-20 
9-27 9-8 
10-14 10- 2 
9-28 9-18 
9-30 9-15 
10-2 9-15 
10-2 9-11 
9-15 9-1 
9-25 9-9 
9-30 9-20 
10-2 9-14 
10-1 9-12 
9-28 9-15 
10-2 9-15 
9-15 9-5 
11- 1 10-2 
9-30 9-20 
9-29 9-15 
9-28 9-19 
9-20 9-11 
9-15 9-7 
9-15 9-7 
10-1 9-15 
9-25 9-15 
10-2 9-11 
10-2 9-11 
10-6 9-12 
10-6 9-12 
11- 1 10-17 
10-2 9-12 
10-11 9-29 
9-30 9-15 
10-1 9-15 
10-2 9-8 
10-2 9-8 
10- 1 . 9-15 
9-29 9-15 
9-15 9-6 
9-1 8-25 
10-16 9-15 
10-16 9-28 
Q—Quarterly. 


REAL ESTATE 





INDIANA 








PRICED FOR QUICK 
COUNTRY HOME OF DISTINCTION 
HILLTOP MANOR 


Live in great comfort in this eleven-room home 
magnificently appointed for living in a luxurious 
atmosphere of high style—the maximum in 
gracious living. Each room has a direct view of 
Lake Michigan, which it overlooks. It is located 
in the exclusive subdivision of Dune Acres, 
Indiana one hour from Chicago downtown on 
the South Shore electric. Completely furnished— 
all main rooms in solid panelling with acoustical 
plaster ceilings, parquet floors. 42 feet of living 
room thermo pane glass, attached garage with 
radio controlléd doors. Also, a two-car detached 
garage. Completely landscaped grounds with 
winding stone stairway. Private beach. Could 
not be duplicated for $150,000.00. Will sacrifice. 
Recently featured by one of Chicago’s leading 
newspapers. Shown by appointment only. 
dress all inquiries to 
LEO J. JOHNSTON 

1559 East 53rd Street Fairfax 4-5766 or 
Chicago 15, Illinois Chesterton 5504 





MARYLAND 


FIVE WATER-FRONT ESTATES 


of large acreage. Set-up for dairy or beef stock, 
modern residences and all necessary outbuildings 
for these purposes. Visit us for inspection. OPEN 
WEEK-ENDS AND HOLIDAYS. 


O. W. SPICER, Telephone 1058 
314 Goldsborough St., Easton, Md. 
Associated with J. Howard Anthony. 








NEW YORK 





PORT CHESTER. N. Y. 
EXQUISITELY FURNISHED 
GEORGIAN BRICK COLONIAL 


Owner moving to Fla. must sell unusually attrac- 
tive residence, complete with custom-made furni- 
ture, baby grand piano, imported objets d’art, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, expensive wall papers, etc., 
center hall, gracious living room opening to ter- 
race and patio, sunporch, library, dining room, 
modern kitchen and breakfast room, 4 master bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, maid’s qtrs.; 2-car garage; will 
sacrifice, price $50,000, open to offer. 


41 Elizabeth St. Tel. Portchester 5-1678 





OKLAHOMA 





FOR SALE—400 feet business frontage on High- 
way 66 and Lake Overholser; 12 miles from 
downtown Oklahoma City (9200 NW 39th St.) 
This 5 acre tract is highly productive land and 
excellent for truck gardening. On this beautiful 
landscaped tract is a 2 story brick showplace 
dwelling and a 2 story duplex in back of dwelling 
that rents for $150 per month. Also a rock house 
complete with laundry facilities. A wonderful site 
for a resort or retirement on present income. 
Sale price $38,000, $15,000 down and balance at 
4 per cent amortized rate, 20 year pay. Present 
income would more than make mortgage pay- 
ments. Write owner, 


R. O. SWIMMER 
308 Midwest Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
New 1951 Real Estate Catalogue 


with descriptions, pictures and prices of 60 Lan- 
caster and Chester County, Penna. selected farms 
and homes. Write for your copy today. 
JOHN M. McCLURE 
Realtor 





Quarryville, Pa. Phone 83 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


HUDSON RIVER 1750 H.P. 


readily doubled. Continuity assured by Regulating 
Board. Immediately available with small pulp 
mill, A-1 condition. Fully developed, this power 
capable of producing 18 million kilowatt hours 
electric power. Riparian rights capable of substan- 
tial expansion. Sacrifice price. 

J. B. WHITE 
100 South Broadway, Saratoga Springs, 








MX. 








SEPTEMBER 13, 1950 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











American Cyanamid Company 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 





Incorporated: 1907, Maine. Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, (ACY) 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April at Portland, Maine. 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 5,800; common, 

19,500. 

Capitalization: 

i I ik ea ae bcs Sea EL dees al ead bose sre ob e ee $57,561,464 
“Preferred stock 34%2% cum. conv. Ser. ‘“‘A’’ ($100 par)..........--..-- 254.616 shs 
+Preferred stock 342% cum. conv. Ser. “‘B’’ ($100 par)...............-. 500,000 shs. 
ee eR ey er eee rT eT ee ere 3,072,710 shs. 


*Callable at $104.50 through June 30, 1951, less $0.50 each year to $102 after June 
30, 1955; convertible into 2.353 common shares (at $42.50) before July 1, 1957. 
*Callable at $106 through June 30, 1951, less $0.50 each year to $102 after June 30, 
1958; convertible into 1.388+ common shares (at $72) to July 1, 1960. 


Business: Products include agricultural chemicals; biolog- 
icals and pharmaceuticals; dyestuffs, pigments, intermedi- 
ates, etc.; fumigants and insecticides; synthetic resins, plas- 
tics and textile finishes; industrial chemicals. Furnishes 
engineering services in design and construction of heavy 
chemical plants. Owns 31 plants throughout the U. S., 3 in 
Canada and 3 abroad. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good V/or-ing canital, December 31, 
194S, $73.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $43.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $31.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common 
1923-20: *934 to date. 

Outlook: Continued growth in the ethical drug and chemi- 
cal fields is in prospect over the medium term. Drug special- 
ties developed through the company’s aggressive research 
program will probably assume increasing importance in the 
earnings picture. 

Comment: Preferreds are of investment caliber; common 
is an above-average growth industry issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $2.25 $2.19 $2.02 $2.90. $2.96 $3.84 §$5.39 {$4.55 
Earned per share... 2.54 2.52 2.34 3.53 3.72 5.20 §6.27 = =5.01 
Dividends paid...... $1.35 1.35 1,25 1.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.37% 
ee eee 47% 4138 50 63% 4858 43 51% 76% 
SOW esssncvcccsucss 36% 34% 36% 41% 3856 33% 35%4 49 


Excluding undistributed equities in affiliates’ earnings. {Including such equities. 
tIncluding $0.75 payment in 5% preferred stock. §On average shares. {Earned in 
six months to June 30 vs. $2.09 and $2.63, respectively, in same 1949 period. 





_The Omnibus Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as a consolidation of companies established (OM) 
in 1899, 1913 and 1922. Office: 4221 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Annual meeting: Monday after third Thursday in May. Number of stock- 

holders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

ROO AEE AONE, s'n's c's ples a0 howls > Sa Dhkbwem ese be ABONs cae bee ceeEResee *$1,590,332 
+Preferred stock series A 8% cum. conv. ($100 par).............ceeeeeees 60,951 shs 


Common stock ($6 par) 
“Subsidiary equipment purchase obligations. {Callable at $115, convertible into 
three shares of co:;nmon stock. 


Sibinbnss eerie Oeaeh dese eehTeSd Sates eRe waOeee 647,739 shs 


Business: Owns Chicago Motor Coach, a 99.66% stock in- 
terest in Fifth Avenue Coach (N. Y.) and controls N. Y. City 
Omnibus. Subsidiaries are engaged in surface transporta- 
tion in New York and Chicago. In 1949, revenue passengers 
carried totaled 451.9 million vs. peak of 504.7 million in 1947. 

Management: Includes pioneers in bus transportation. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $2.45 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.5 million. Book value of common stock, $12.11 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1937-41; 1943-48 and 1950. ; 

Outlook: While rising operating costs have been partly off- 
set by increased fares, earnings prospects are not impressive. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.29 $1.58 $1.34 $0.99 $1.16 D$0.39 $0.81 *$0.25 

Dividends paid ..... 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 None 0.75 

rr 10% 11% 18% 17% 13% 12% 10% 15 

EE ny ee 3% 8% 11% 10% 7% 6% 6% 10% 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.54 same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of established com- (PBM) 
panies; adopted present title in 1945 upon merger with Consolidation 

Coal Co. Office: Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Annual meeting: 

Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 

1949): 5,859. 

Capitalization: 

ee EN ee Pet NS ee Te Pee eee tT Te ee : $21,245,881 
Ge Re ee ee Cnet err nn ere ee reer Pere kik *2,155,299 shs 


"754,553 shares (34.9%) owned by M. A. Hanna Co. at end of 1949. 


Business: The leading U. S. bituminous coal producer, with 
47 mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio. 
Has a productive capacity of 30 million tons of coal per an- 
num and reserves of approximately 1,750 million tons. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $61.1 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $22.3 million; market- 
able securities, $19.7 million. Book value of stock, $57.59 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessors had irregular dividend 
records; payment on present common 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies a strong trade position and is 
favored by continued good demand for high grade bitum- 
inous coal from steel and other industries. 

Comment: Shares are an above-average equity in the 
highly speculative coal category. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.91 $3.11 7$2.88 $3.90 $7.14 7$10.50 $6.32 §$2.32 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 1.40 1.55 2.25 3.00 1.50 
BM het Sivawenene aie ee 23% 26% 32% 36% 32 33 

Mere Sethe by eee 20% 17% 18% 26 24% 24% 


Earnings 1943-44 based on combined net of predecessor companies and present 
capitalization. +Includes profit from sale of properties and securities, $0.28 in 1945; 
$1.21 in 1946; 6le in 1947; $0.63 in 1948. tInecludes $0.47 non-recurring inventory 
profit. §Six months to June 30 vs. $3.89 in same 1949 period. 





Thermoid Company 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor to a business founded in 1881. (THR) 
Office: Whitehead Rd., Trenton 6, N. J. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 

—" April. Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 900; common, 

5,600. 

Capitalization 

Rae SU a a teh daca che eben eee nddh.s cavdh ote bus Opens NGenQhenee $3,800,000 
*“Prefereed sipek BE.08: Gem.. Gone. (OGD POR) inks oc ciwidocccsccscessew aur 52,779 shs 
TEA GRRE GN NED 655k vi awdan be bw Se oes 60 Shs eC ER EA AN ROE RESO 750,000 shs 





*Callable at $56 through April 30, 1951, $55 thereafter; each share convertible 
into 3.39 common shares. {Options to buy 24,250 shares at $8 expire April 16, 1954. 


Business: Manufactures automotive brake linings, clutch 
rings, fan belts, automotive carpeting, industrial belting and 
hose, friction, rubber and textile and oil field products. 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., its Canadian subsidiary, makes 
molded rubber and plastic articles. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $4.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.5 
million; inventories, $4.4 million. Book value of common 
stock, $9.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred since 
1945; on common in cash 1929-30; 1941-47; 1949-50; stock divi- 
dénds in 1948. 

Outlook: Sales volume depends largely on demand from 
automotive industry, but wide range of products used by 
other industries tends to narrow cyclical swings. Competi- 
tion is keen and profit margins narrow. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.61 $1.11 $0.63 *$1.19 $1.21 $1.20 $1.01 $0.85 
Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.55 0.50 0.60 0.90 -~ ft 0.15 0.35 
ME. einedeaescnade 95% 10% 155% 17% 13% 10% 6% 8% 

4 7 9% 10 95% 5% 45% 556 
tPaid two 5% 
0.47 in same 1949 period. 
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*Excluding $0.93 profit on sale of subsidiary plant and equipment. 
stock dividends. {Six months to June 30 vs. $ 
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Dividend Changes 


Aluminum Goods Mfg.: Voted the 
regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents 
plus an extra of 30 cents, both payable 
October 2 to stock of record September 
i4. It previously paid 50 cents extra 
in July. 


Bendix Aviation: Voted a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents plus a special of $1 
on the common, both payable Septem- 
ber 30 to stock of record September 9. 
Previously paid 50 cents quarterly. The 
only extra last year was $1.50 in De- 
cember. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan: Ordered 
an extra dividend of 12% cents and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 37% cents 
on the common stock, both payable Sep- 
tember 30 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 15. 








CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 


Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 











Carnation Co.: Declared an extra of 
$1 and a regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents on the common, both to be paid 
on September 15 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 9. Last year made a single $2 
extra payment in December. 


Central Violeta Sugar: Declared a 
dividend of $1.50, less Cuban withhold- 
ing tax, payable September 28 to stock 
of record September 18. A 50-cent pay- 
ment was made in July. 


Chain Belt: Ordered a dividend of 50 
cents on the common payable September 
25 to stockholders of record September 
9. The company has previously paid 
four 40-cent payments in the fiscal year 
to end October 31. 


Chrysler: Voted a dividend of $3 on 
the common payable September 26 to 
holders of record September 11. On 
June 22 the company declared a divi- 
dend of $1.75 which is payable Septem- 
ber 12. Declared $1.50 in each of the 
three preceding quarters. 


Combustion Engineering-Superheater: 
Raised the quarterly dividend to 75 cents 
payable October 30 to stock of record 
October 16. paid 50 cents in the preced- 
ing quarters. 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar: Ordered the 
usual quarterly dividend of 50 cents plus 
an extra of $1 on the common, both 
payable September 28 to stock of record 
September 15. The last previous extra 
was 25 cents on October 1, last year. 


S. H. Kress: Voted an extra of $1 on 
the common payable September 25 to 
stock of record September 14. This is 
the first extra this year by the company 
which also pays 50 cents quarterly, the 
most recent on September 1. Last year 
the company disbursed 50 cents extra 
each in August and September. 


Mergenthaler Linotype: Voted an 
extra of $2 and the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents on the common stock, 
both payable September 20 to stock of 
record September 15. A year ago $3 
extra was paid. 


Murray Corporation: Stockholders of 
record September 12 will receive a quar- 
terly dividend of 50 cents plus a year 
end extra of $1 on the common, both 
payable September 22. Previously paid 
40 cents quarterly and no extras. 


Van Raalte: Ordered a stock dividend 
of 20 per cent on the common stock 
payable October 16 to stock of record 
September 28. On August 4 the com- 
pany declared a dividend of 65 cents 
which was payable September 1. 











WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary ; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 














August 31, 1950 








Keatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The directors have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
a share on the $12.50 par value 


Common Capital Stock payable 
October 2, 1950, to shareholders 
of record September 14, 1950. 


C. H. Haskell, President 














Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


ee a a oe oe 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
ES Sry eee ny pee Fe 
Te ery 
Sept. 13 





SEPTEMBER 13, 1950 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 


sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries —A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the 
effect of the Korean situation on certain 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 


Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- 
trated folder providing a variety of styles 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques 
and name plates cast in bronze by master 
craftsmen — describes service available to 
assist in preparing inscriptions. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- 
page research analysis of one of the leading 
companies in the air conditioning field, pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 
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Financial Summary 
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Adjusted for RIGHT SCALE —> 2 
240 | Seasonal Variation 15 
220 -— 1935-39=100 210 
200 205 
180 wey 200 
160 INDEX OF | 195 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 190 
120 Federal Reserve Board 185 
“ l 1950 a 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19530 A MJ J'A §S 
e a 1950 ‘ 1949 
Trade Indicators Kug.19 Aug.26  Sept.2 Sept} 
qElectrical Output (KWH)................... 6,370 6,346 6,459 5,544 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 90.6 97.1 9.0  %2 
Premht Car Ee. «cress abides dad ses 851,025 836,744 840,000 703,93 
, 1950 " 1949 
Aug. 16 Aug. 23 Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
eS ar Federal |.... $26,905 $27,106 $27,266 $23,491 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve | 14,359 14512 14,739 12,965 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,879 1,576 1,427 1,609 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... | 94 i 35,078 34,894 35095 37,307 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities 48,098 48,561 49,015 46,753 
Tohey in Careiiition. .. 6 oii calidsess ose 26,976 26,963 27,042 27,393 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,566 1,287 1,153 1,413 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. }Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
i = tc Aug t. pay | rr S pt b 1950 
7 hema EE 31 its : -.) ee 
30 Industrials. 217.05 216.87 218.42 | | 220.02 228.38 1968) 
20 Railroads . 63.21 62.90 63.38 Ex- Ex- 63.29 63.40 514 
15 Utilities . 38.77 38.79 38.67 change change 38.90 44.26 374 
65 Stocks 77.85 77.72 78.15 Closed Closed 78.49 79.71 70.4 
-——August——, Septemb 
Details of Stock Trading: 3 31 1 4 5 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,490 1,130 1,290 1,250 
Sens TE aac s cc idee tess 1,099 1,068 1,082 1,10) 
Number of Advances............ 338 372 527 Ex- Ex- 4% 
Number of Declines............. 533 414 273 change change 34 
Number Unchanged............. 228 282 282 Closed Closed 259 
New Highs for 1950............. 51 36 44 | | 45 
New. Lows. for 1950: ..... 0.6.05: J 3 7 4 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.25 102.15 102.16 | | 102.15 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $3,280 $1,750 $2,020 | $2,420 
a 1950 —  ;-——1%0 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug. 2 Aug.9 Aug.16 Aug.23 Aug. 30 h Low 
Absence ds 2.599% 2.592% 2.580% 2.570% 2.568% 2.616% 2.542% 
Oe ere ee art eee 2.914 2.875 2.865 2.865 2.863 2.962 2.854 
| Se ae Oe ee 3.237 3.208 3.192 3.187 3.171 3.304 3.171 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.45 6.23 6.87 6.70 6.90 6.90 6.09 
20 Railroads ....... 6.18 6.08 6.08 6.02 6.14 7.17 6.02 
iether 6.01 5.93 5.97 5.91 6.12 6.12 5.27 
PS si css- 6.39 6.19 6.74 6.59 6.79 6.80 6.03 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Sept. 5, 1950 


Shares 

Traded 
Socony-Vaewieet TM oo ss view etn once conn 99,500 
Radio Corporation of America........... 78,900 
Aveo Mateiactutitia ...iciciscs denen cde 69,400 
U. &. Sees wes disais dacing 2D. anmesend..: 61,300 
CIES FP teks «62. BE04i & padesad he: 60,000 
I IN is ooo bs 8 ime nin ¢ na eee 55,000 
PI FD ois 5 nec nds cig secnas ssukxe 53,300 
St. Rae POO ios ii oxceslhs io Dh cs ss wes ss 52,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 42,600 
Curtise-Wright -3-0550 << ccsxcc ck 37,200 


Closing. Net 
Aug. 29 Sept. 5 Change 
22% 23 + ¥ 
17% 17% +% 
7% 75% + % 
38 38% + % 
68% 72% +4% 
22% ee TOP 
4% 45% — ¥ 
10% 10% + % 
17% 17% + % 
10% 95% sas 34 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is part 46 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Simonds Saw & Steel. 


(Adjusted to 100% 


stk. div. Feb., 1950).... 


(After 5-for-1 
5o~4 = 


Smith (Alexander) & Son. 


Smith (A. O.).......cccce0s 


(After 100% stock 


March, 1948)....Low 


Smith (L. C.) & Corona.. 


Socony-Vacuum 


Southern Natural Gas........ 


Southern Pacific............ 


FOND s vssceaccicccs 

















Southern Railway ...........High ...... aes 
Low 




















recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
























































1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
jousabeue Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 17% 9% 7% 7 
Gaeta dade ay, 1946 8 6% + 5 
Earnings ..... Consolidated May, 1946 e$0.90 e$1.33 e$1.01 e$2.14 
Divi ren Initial payment August 1 0.15 40 0.40 0.40 

POE Kecteaces 8% 6 5 4% 5 7% 12 14 6% 7% 4 
ae 4% $6 2% 2% 2% 3 5 5 4 3% 2% 
Earnings . geese $$0.32 §$0.38 $$0.32 $$0.20 $$0.18 $$0.01 §D$0.03 ago _ §$D$0.05 §D$0.11 — 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.40 0.40 None 0.30 one one None None one 
High aenneid 32 24 21% 17 28 25% 46 pi 41 36 27% 
BM Secsckae 17 12% 11% 11% 16% 24% 32% 33 27% 25 22 
Earnings ..... $2.11 $2.33 $3.03 $2.11 $2.07 $2.56 $2.34 $5.08 $7.04 $7.10 $4.50 
Dividends .... 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
PERS dncies 28% 31 30% 27 27% 31% 4444 61 51 44 36% 
Low ..... Shans 16% 17% 22 20% 21 23 30% 38% 39 34 28 
Earnings ..... $2.35 $3.13 $4.90 $3.63 $3.26 $2.80 $2.62 $6.04 $5.74 $6.69 $3.45 
Dividends 1.40 2.10 3.70 1.80 1.80 1.8 2.00 3.60 3.20 3.70 2.60 
-High sae 9 8 6% 7% 13% 16 21% 20% 18% 32% 24% 
Oo ONS As. a4 5 4% 7 10 14% 18 14 is 6 18% 
Earnings mae $0.55 $0.28 $1.25 $1.43 $1.85 $2.29 $1.31 $2.31 $4.38 $6.77 $4.52 
Dividends . 0.80 0.72% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.67% 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 
oeeeM nn ceck 29% eee 35% 30% 45% 42% 65 85% 117% 160 127% 
BE cates. sc 15% 24 18% 19 28% 3541 54 65 (92% 97 
Earnings. ee $1.00 $1. 64 $3.01 $2.87 $2.78 $3.68 $4.34 $5.15 $10.74 $14.90 $10.03 
Dividends . 0.37% 0.62% 0.75 0.62% 0.7 0.87% 1.00 1.00 1.25 £2.50 6.00 
oe. sss 127 120 112 100 126% eee cece cae amuse er 
Low 70 67 95 65 77 eS pase seas Nea wean aa 
Ripon Pere wes awa 24% 18% 22% 27% 23 25% 22% 
©. Lieueee se aan adie aa alee 15% 13% 15% 14 15 18 16% 
Earnings éedes $1.20 $2.89 $2.19 $1.95 $1.12 $1.00 $0.38 $0.54 $3.94 $5.35 $5.34 
Dividends .... 0.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.10 0.60 0.30 0.30 1.20 1.70 2.00 
eee Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 55% 39% = 31% 
ee oe April, 1946 35% 2914 21% 
Earnings ..... $3.69 $3.39 $3.66 $2.03 $1.60 $1.49 $1.48 $4.79 $5.75 7. 16 $1.19 
Dividends .... Not available 0.80 0.80 1.60 2.70 3.20 1.60 
ase: cdenduace 21 22 25% 20% 39% 54% 96 91 62% 60% wie 
DE vcnceee 11% 10% 14% 15% 1 29% 48% 42 38 48 ae 
DE arc pcceicce sare uate nes sees aaa nace Pe pus maa Ree = | 
Earnings .....  h$0.11. $1.69 «$2.75 = $3.40» h$2.84 = $4.36 = $3.54 © h$2.26 $3.00 $6.89 —h$7.03 
Dividends .... None 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.50 6.50 0.5 0.50 0.50 0.87% 1.60 
SGM dakeewdin 17% 11% 15 15% 31% 40% 48 35% ‘ 26 17% 
BENE cscececcen 9 5 9 9 isi 23 29% 2914 23% 15% 10% 
Earnings ..... 2$0.96 2$0.90 2$3.46 2$4.52 as. 57 $2.31 g$1.99 2$2.69 at 57 2$4.77 g$1.73 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 
We <éenbadve 15 12% 10% 10 15% 14% 18% 18% 17% 23 17% 
SA esas ceness 10% 7% 7% 6 10 12 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.09 $1.37 $1.38 $0.99 $1.15 $2.00 $1. 36 $1.87 $3.13 $4.18 $3.09 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.65 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.70 
pg Reldiaows 3% 2% 2% 2% 5 5% 7% 8% 5% 5 4h 
UE os yuaaass 1¥ 1% 1% 1% 2% 3% 4% 4% 3% 3% 3% 
ie” ecaeh $0.25 $0.24 $0.35 $0.14 $0.13 $0.13 $0.05 $0.44 $0.44 $0.47 $0.47 
Dividends ... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.30 
TI. ski ccntice Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 9 8% 8% 10% 
eS 6a ee November, 1946 7% 53% 5% 7% 
Earnings Saeed $0.06 $0.25 $0.41 $0.72 $0.83 $0.90 $0.31 $0.67 $0.74 $1.33 $1.36 
..Dividends .... None None None None 0.27 0.67 None 0.25 0.50 0.5 0.45 
or avddeesée 18% 16% 19% 15% 29% 45% aa ae as aan 
Re Gdatascoes 13 10 13 14 16% 28% oie eee “ wnaie 
) eee eee minis. Wee =e ieee 21% 36 60% ware er eeu 
od Sevcoces sieae Be wa ana ak 20% 20 30% ataia wae <a 
ee Weer re ies wie sore nd aaaa 22% 22% 16% 14% 
A cies seins me a <i. ae ae ase apne 20% 147 11% il 
Earnings .. $0.63 $0.63 $0.93 $1.27 $2.02 $1.86 $1.75 $3.00 $1.95 $1.44 $1.37 
Dividends 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.37 0.50 0.62 0.70 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.20 
29% 30% 28% 21% 25 26% 37 39% 34% 307 35% 
acai 23% 23% 16% 14% 21% 225% 26% 30 27 25 29% 
Earnings akaee $2.40 $2.30 $2.42 $1.59 $1.44 $2.91 $1.71 $1.94 $2.05 $2.03 $3.19 
Dividends .... 1.75 1.90 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 12 
ieeeen oe October, 1949 10% 
Earnings ..... $0.42 $0.26 $0.42 $0.57 $0.75 $0.82 $0.84 $1.24 $1.13 $0.91 $1.28 
Dividends " Initial payment March 29 0.70 

Listed ag : 
suuecweewe ay, 

Earnings ..... $0.83 $0.76 $0.67 $0.59 $0.97 $0. $0.98 $1.97 $2.24 $2.40 $2.15 
Dividends ae sinkt ale None None 0. rv 0.75 1.33 1.33 1.37 1.50 
BRR csc. esti . 19% bid 19% bid 13% 12% 14% 17% 24% 33% 28% 30 36% 
BOP se aeate > 15% bid 12 bid 10 9% 10% 13% 17 22% 22 20 28% 
Earnings ..... $1.27 $1.58 $2.35 $1.68 $1.84 $2.91 $2.70 $2.44 $2.66 $3.15 $3.27 
Dividends .... 0.62 0.62 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.37% p1.50 1.75 2.00 
High ...... Bi 21% 15 14% 18% 30% 43% 62 70 50% 62% 51 
MD nnsersce, 10% 6 10 153% 23% 38% 38% 344 43% 32% 
Earnings deeee 1.63 2.47 9.21 $21.28 $15.47 $9.73 $8.77 $6.70 $8.86 $10.27 $8.07 
Dividends .... one one one 1.00 2.00 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.00 4.50 5.00 
23% 20% M4 18% 30% 34% 60 65 50% 50% 41 
Leupieeese 11% 8 12% 15% 20 32 33 28 33% 25% 
Earnings . ry 2.69 | poe $12. éi $23.41 $15.81 $14.84 $10.24 $4.82 $6.85 $12.52 $6.87 
Dividends .... one one None None 2.00 z. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 4.00 

e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to July 31. p—Also paid stock. §$Before depreciation and/or depletion. D—Deficit. 


Prtatee Cc. J. O'BRIEN, 
ow York, Ni Y¥. ~ 





A place in the sun... 


Success in any undertaking depends in large 
measure upon a knowledge of the facts. 


Facts are stubborn things, and having the 
proper facilities for getting at them and delving 
into their various shades of meaning is of prime 
importance. 


Gulf’s leadership in the petroleum industry 
is largely maintained by the never-ending search 
for facts, and their interpretation which goes on 
continuously in the buildings shown above. 


Located at Harmarville, Pennsylvania, on a 
high plateau overlooking the Allegheny River, 
Gulf’s Research Laboratory has truly won an 
enviable “‘place in the sun”’ in the field of petro- 
leum research. It represents the most highly in- 
tegrated unit of its kind in the world. 


The aerial view, above, does not begin to il- 
lustrate the real magnitude of the activities 
which take place in these buildings. 


Research is carried on by Gulf in every phase 
of geophysics, geology, chemistry, physics, engi- 
neering and metallurgy as applied to the dis- 
covery, production and refining of petroleum. 


More than a thousand persons work at the 
Harmarville Laboratory, while more than five 
hundred others are employed in the field gath- 
ering geophysical data. Their work has had a 
beneficial effect on the comfort, health and con- 
venience of every living American. 

For through research, Gulf finds better ways 
to discover, produce and refine oil. It finds better 
ways to utilize by-products, to improve existing 
products, and to produce new ones. 

This is one reason why Gulf is an outstanding 


company in one of America’s most progressive 
industries, j 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 





